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GAS-FIXTURES, LAMPS, AND GIRANDOLES. 
ARCHER & WARNER, 


119 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, © 


Paunfarturers, 


Announce the thorough renewal of their extensive and varied assortment of elegant 
CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, PENDANTS, LAMPS, GIRANDOLES, ETC., 


Including the addition of numerous novel and striking designs from their own especial artists, which challenge 
the admiration of all judges of art. 

They have spared no exertion nor expenditure that either ingenuity or enterprise could suggest, to give their 
manufactures precedence for elegance of design and perfection of finish, over those of all other houses. The 
success of their efforts in this respect are to be seen in the numerous premiums awarded them by various 
scientific bodies, including a first premium from the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania, and a gold and silver 
medal from the American Institute of New York, together with the extensive patronage of the public. They 
desire to have it distinctly understood that their success has only stimulated them to add still farther to their 
reputation, and to produce articles which shall reflect credit on the mechanic arts of the country. They invite 
purchasers and others to satisfy themselves of this fact, by an inspection of the splendid stock already at their 
warerooms. 





THE LAW OF PERIODICALS. 


We have found in one of our exchanges the following in relation to ‘the Law of Newspapers.’’ The law 
applies equally to Monthly Periodicals. 

1. Subscribers who do not give express notice to the contrary are considered as wishing to continue thei! 
subscriptions. 

2. If subscribers order the discontinuance of their papers, the publisher may continue to send them until 
all arrearages are paid. 

3. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their papers from the office to which they are directed, they 
are held responsible till they have settled the bill and ordered the paper discontinued. 

4. If subscribers remove to other places without informing the publishers, and the paper is sent to the 
former direction, they are held responsible. 

5. The Courts have decided that refusing to take a paper from the office, or removing leaving it uncalled 
for, is prima facie evidence of INTENTIONAL FRAUD. 
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LIFE OF MAN AND OF THE YEAR. 


JUNE. 


BY HENRIETTE A. HADRY. 


“ June, with its roses,—June! 
The gladdest month of the capricious year, 
With its thick foliage, and its sunlight clear, 
And with a drowsy tune 
Of the bright, leaping waters, as they pass 
Laughingly on amid the springing grass.” 


Tue different seasons, as they approach, are 
in turn greeted with joyfulness or despondency, 
as the light or gloom of our own hearts inter- 
prets the meaning of the changes of nature 
that mark their advent. ‘‘Summer, beautiful 
Summer, has come!’’ will be gladly uttered by 
the happy. ‘‘ Ay! but Spring, beautiful Spring, 
has departed!” may be the sorrowful response. 
Hopes to be realized in their duration impart 
a glory to the coming months, that treasured 
memories lend to those that are gone. 

How dreary would seem the prospect of the 
long winter evenings, without the smiles of 
friendship or affection, or the cheering influ- 
ence of social converse. And, again, how plea- 
sant is the ushering in of those same long even- 
ings, pictured in the poet’s description : 


*“ Come, stir the fire, and close the shutters fast; 
Let fall the curtain, wheel the sofa round; 
And while the bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome cheerful evening in.” 


In some such snug room, fitted up with 
household comforts,—not meaning thereby the 
latest modern improvements, but where one 
can actually see the fire stirred, in place of 
having it tended in subterranean regions far 
remote, and may ‘‘ wheel the sofa round,” and 
gather near the fireside,—with books, and 
songs, and fond, familiar talk with friends 
well loved, there is a realization of calm enjoy- 
ment vainly sought for in more brilliant scenes, 


that gives a charm to “‘ rugged winter,” robbing 
it of all dreariness, and makes the dark, bleak 
nights glide rapidly and merrily away. So 
may be forgotten, in the interchange of thought 
and kindly glow of human sympathies, the 
‘‘northern blasts that blow,” and the “fierce 
pelting of the bitter storm.”’ And then, again, 
ofttimes, when the mind is ill at ease, when a 
cloud is on the spirit, and “‘man delights not, 
no, nor woman neither,” 


“Softest winds are dreary, 
And summer sunlight weary, 
And brightest things uncheery,” 


and the rich luxuriance and glad harmonies of 
nature only 


‘Speak of things which once have been, 
But never more may be, 
And earth, all decked in smiles again, 
Is still a waste—” 


But aside from all reference to the joys and 
sorrows and variable moods mortality is heir 
to, and judged by its own exceeding loveliness, 


‘“‘The summer, the radiant summer’s the fairest; 

For green woods and mountains, for meadows and bowers, 
For waters and fruits, and for flowers the rarest, 

And for bright, shining butterflies, lovely as flowers.” 


Summer comes to us all graciously, as if 
unwilling to give stern admonition of the on- 
ward steps of time by the tokens of a new 
season, her soft, bland winds, and profuse 





wealth of roses, seem but the perfected fulness 
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of the spring, and the leafy month of June a 
richer and more bounteous May. 


“Sweet June! with thy fair forehead bound 
With dewy wild flowers, and with roses crowned, 
I love thee well. 
Deep in the heart of man, all o’er the earth, 
Thy presence spreads a lively tone of mirth, 
A soft, deep spell. 
The newly budded groves repeat thy call 
With joy through all their thick arcades, 
And the hoarse-plunging waterfall 
Rejoices in its dim primeval shades.” 


June was named most probably from Juno, 
in whose honour a festival was held in the 
beginning of this month. The Saxons called it 
‘* Weyd-monath,” signifying ‘‘ meadow-month,”’ 
in reference to the abundant pasturage then 
afforded their cattle. It was also called ‘‘ Lida 
erra,’’ Lida being expressive of ‘‘ smooth air.” 

In the country, one of the principal items in 
the business of this month is sheep-shearing. 


“The shepherds now, from every walk and steep 
Where grateful feed attracts the dainty sheep, 
Collect their flocks, and plunge them in the streams, 
And cleanse their fleeces in the noontide beams ;” 


And after having caught them, ‘‘ one by one, 
their wool to shear,” 


“Then come the tying, clipping, tarring, bleating, 
The shearers’ final shout, and dance, and eating.” 


From the importance attached to this occu- 
pation, the month has been frequently repre- 
sented as a ‘‘ shearer at his trade.” 

Sheep-shearing is always very merrily con- 
ducted, and is looked forward to as a sort of 
holiday, but is not observed as the high rural 
festival it was wont to be in days of yore. 
One of the poets of those days, writing of the 
festivities attending it, gives a very pleasing 
description of the happiness of young and old 
assembled to participate in its homely joys. 


“On the grass 
The mingled youth in gaudy circles sport; 
We think the golden age again returned, 
And all the fabled dryades in dance.” 


And while they bound along to the music of 
the shrill pipe, or ancient harp, or tabor’s 
hollow sound, 


“The old, apart, upon a bank reclined, 
Attend the tuneful carol, softly mixed 
With every murmur of the sliding wave, 
And every warble of the feathered choir. 
Music of paradise! which still is heard 
When the heart listens.” 


Wrestling was one of the favourite sports 
practised at shearing time. However rude 
and unpolished this manly diversion may be 
now regarded, it was held in high esteem, and 
was cultivated as a scientific accomplishment, 
by our less refined forefathers. Be it remem- 
bered, too, that the admiration won by a suc- 
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cessful wrestler was accorded more in propor- 
tion to the skill and agility displayed, than 
to the mere exhibition of superior muscular 
strength. Sir Thomas Parkyns, the prince of 
wrestlers, yet a gentleman and a scholar, pub- 
lished a mathematical treatise on this athletic 
exercise. He also gave instructions to many 
of his servants and neighbours, as to the most 
expert and graceful mode of operation, prac- 
tically demonstrating for their edification the 
mysteries of the ‘‘ Cornish hug,” for which he 
was celebrated; and, when his pupils were 
sufficiently perfected in the subtleties of the 
art, would exhibit them, with much pride and 
satisfaction. Faithful to this ruling passion, 
in his will he provided for the annual payment 
of a guinea, as a prize, to be wrestled for 
every Midsummer Day at Bradmore, Notting- 
hamshire, where he had resided. There is a 
monument erected to him in the church of 
Bradmore, which represents him in a posture 
for wrestling ; and, in another part, he appears 
as if defeated in a combat with Time. The 
Latin inscription on this memorable tombstone 
bears testimony to his prowess, as ‘‘ The noblest 
Boxer on the British Strand,” and states fur- 
ther, in the list of his acquirements, that he 
was ‘‘ well skilled in architecture and medi- 
cine.” This right worthy baronet and chi- 
valrous pugilist is well entitled to historic 
commemoration. In him we recognise the 
true artist, choosing his own profession, and, 
as a work of love, striving throughout his 
whole life to elevate it by his talents and in- 
fluence. If the maintenance of a semi-bar- 
barous custom, borrowed from the Olympic 
games, to our differently educated tastes seem 
little worthy of such service, yet has he ever 
a right to something of ‘‘ hero-worship” who 
becomes the greatest man in his vocation, be 
that what it may. 

Midsummer’s Eve—the 23d of June—the 
Vigil of St. John the Baptist’s day, has been 
very generally celebrated by the lighting of 
bonfires, since the first institution .of the Ro- 
mish Church; and is still so welcomed in 
many places. This is probably a relic of pagan 
worship; for, from the remotest antiquity, it 
was customary to kindle fires at the time of 
the summer solstice, in honour of ‘‘ Baal,” or 
‘*The Sun.” 

Various charms and divinations were prac- 
tised on this evening, and on Midsummer Day. 
Flowers were very naturally selected as the 
principal agents by which to work out these 
spells and witcheries; and of flowers, the rose 
was pre-eminently distinguished. Young men 
and maidens, decked with summer blossoms, 
‘¢St. John’s wort, vervain sweet, violets, and 
roses,” would dance merrily round the bonfires ; 
and if, holding their garlands before their eyes, 
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they could still see the flames shining brightly 
through, it was regarded as a promise that 
‘Till that glad night returned again, 


Those sparkling eyes would still remain 
Undimmed by tears, and free from pain.” 


On the manner of arranging or of holding the 
wreath, depended the answer to this question 
of the future; and it was seldom otherwise 
than favourable. When the dance was over, 
they would throw their flowers in the fire, de- 
voutly desiring that all the sins of the past, 
and all coming ills, might be consumed with 
them. And as these scented offerings would 
naturally be consumed, the simple folks would 
hopefully augur therefrom the fulfilment of 
their prayers. 





Another of the superstitions of St. John’s | 


Eve, is described in one of Gay’s pastorals. 


“At eve, last midsummer, no sleep I sought, 
But to the field, a bag of hemp-seed brought: 
I scattered round the seed on every side, 
And three times, in a trembling accent, cried :— 
‘This hemp-seed, with my virgin hand I sow, 
Who shall my true love be, the crop shall mow.’ 
I straight looked back, and, if my eyes speak truth, 
With his keen scythe, behind me came the youth.” 


“Come forth, come forth, my maidens, and slumber not 
away 

The blessed, blessed morning of John the Baptist’s day; 

There’s trefoil on the meadow, and lilies on the lea, 

And hawthorn blossoms on the bush, which you must 
pluck with me. 


**Come forth, come forth, my maidens, the air is calm and 
cool, 

And the violet blue far down we’ll view, reflected in the 
pool ; 

The violets and the roses, and the jasmine all together, 

We'll bind in garlands on the brow of the strong and 
lovely wether. 


“Come forth, come forth, my maidens, we’ll gather myrtle 
boughs, 

And we all shall learn, from the dews of the fern, if our 
lads will keep their vows; 

If the wether be still, as we dance on the hill, and the 
dew hangs sweet on the flowers, 

We'll kiss off the dew, for our lovers are true, and the Bap- 
tist’s blessing is ours.” 


Seside the many love-charms peculiar to Mid- 


| summer Eve, other spells touching mysteries 
| of graver import were practised by the credu- 
| lous. There was a manner of making prophets 
_ to serve the ensuing year, that was particularly 


interesting. Some fair child, with rose-decked 


| ° 
hair, 


Some maidens, less timorous, were content to | 


abide by the marvellous revelations of Mid- 
summer Night Dreams. And some gathered 
roses, and put them carefully by till Christmas 
Day; for it was said that the wearer of such 
withered flower on that day, would be sure to 
have it snatched away by the youth destined 
to be her husband. And some doubting maid, 
whose troth was plighted, would keep her rose 
till New Year’s Day; for it had then the magi- 
cal property of proving the sincerity of her 
lover’s professions. 


“The moss-rose, that at fall of dew, 
(Ere eve its duskier curtain drew, ) 
Was freshly gathered from its stem, 
She values as the ruby gem; 

And, guarded from the piercing air, 
With all an anxious lover’s care, 
She bids it, for her shepherd’s sake, 
Await the new year’s frolic wake— 
When, faded, in its altered hue 

She reads—the rustic is untrue! 
But if its leaves the crimson paint, 
Her sickening hopes no longer faint. 
The rose upon her bosom worn, 

She meets him at the peep of morn; 
And lo! her lips with kisses prest, 
Ife plucks it from her panting breast.” 


Early in the morning of St. John’s day, the 
Spanish girls gather flowers on the banks of 
the Guadalquiver, wherewith to deck 


‘* The snow-white wether ere the sun has dried the dew.” 


One of their favourite ballads, sung for hun- 
dreds of years, expresses their simple and 
pretty mode of divining constancy and good 
luck, in the interpretations of the omens at- 
tending their pleasant occupation. 











“ Clad as a bride, her features all sedate, 
Like one of holy calling,” 


would walk in front of a gay procession to the 
place selected for the decision of this momen- 
tous question ; this was always on the seashore 
or by the margin of ariver. Here they 


‘With water from the ocean, to the brim 
Fill a small vessel, as the first essay 
Toward making unto one the future—dim, 
And dark as ’tis—perceptible.” 


Into this sacred vase would be thrown by each 
of the youths and maidens present, some flower 
or gem, or ‘‘ bauble prized most dear,” to 
serve as their emblems; then all 


—— “Gathered round in silence deep, 
Ileart-throbbing maids, like Knots of flowers fair, 
That bow unto the moon, whose soft rays sleep 
Upon their beauty, and youths flushed with care 
And keen anxiety, press forward there. 
Meanwhile, the little cherub bride draws nigh, 
And from the vessel, with her small hand fair, 
Brings forth the gem that gladdens some one’s eye, 
That grants to him or her the gift of prophecy.” 


Then there was the belief, too, that any one, 
fasting, on Midsummer Eve, that would have 
courage to walk in the graveyard alone, or 
watch in the church porch, would behold the 
apparitions of such of their kindred as were 
fated to die ere the next anniversary of St. 
John’s festival. And there is a well-known 
instance of a husband and wife that lived un- 
happily together, whose home was one con- 
tinual scene of strife and discord, that went 
forth secretly, as it were, and watched trem- 
blingly, and alas! hopingly, for the solemn token 
that would promise release from the weary 
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chains that bound them. And both were con- 
vinced that they received this assurance, and 
returned too much thrilled with awe at the 
success of their bold experiment, even to re- 
joice; nor either for a moment surmised, that 
when greeted by the fancied spiritual sem- 
blance of the other, they had stood in corporeal 
presence face to face. But as only a year was 
to elapse ere they regained their freedom, each 
inwardly resolved to forgive all past grievances, 
carefully avoid quarrelling, and endeavour by 
every means possible to soothe the pathway to 
that grave, which was even then yawning for 
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the doomed partner. And such was the power | 


of this mutual forbearance, that long ere Mid- 
summer came again, the irrevocable separa- 


| 
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A quaint old custom, truly, making a mira- 
cle, as it were, of that constancy and kindli- 
ness, without which the holy institution of 
matrimony is a mere form,—a mockery that 
might well make angels weep. When the vow 
taken at the altar to love, cherish and protect 
is lightly spoken then, and remembered after 
only as a legal tie, whose continuance society 
enjoins, the spirit of that vow is already broken: 
and this life-compact, carelessly formed, yet 
binding for ever, closes out a world of happiness 
from its victims, they may learn too late to sigh 
for. Conventionally considered, all marriages 
are respectable, and hence the evil that banishes 
domestic peace. If marriages of interest and 


/convenience were, indeed, regarded as viola- 


tion, looked forward to, was regarded as a | 


cause for silent but heavy grief; and happier 
than their wedding-day was that which, all 
mystery explained away, restored them the 
hope of growing old together. 

In one of Chaucer’s poems occurs the fol- 


tions of the most sacred laws, and received 
but a tithe of the severity that is visited upon 


| less fashionable sins, we should not hear of so 
many miserable homes, nor, it may be, of so 


lowing lines in reference to a quaint old cus- | 
/more suitable ones would be formed. 


tom, long since obsolete : 


‘The bacon was not set for him, I trowe, 
That some men have, in Essex at Dunmowe.” 


This bacon, in Essex at Dunmow, could be 
claimed by whatsoever married pair would take 
oath that never, 

‘Since the parish clerk said Amen, 
They wished themselves unmarried agen, 
Or in twelve months’ time and a day, 
Repented not in thought any way; 
But continued true and just in desire, 
As when they joined hands in the holy quire.” 


On the 20th of June, 1751, appeared the last 
claimants of which there is notice, and de- 
manded the flitch of bacon as their right; aver- 
ring that they had been married a year and a 
day, and yet had not quarrelled, nor repented, 
sleeping or waking, nor offended each other in 
thought, word, or deed, since their marriage. 
This truly remarkable pair—remarkable even 
in their generation,—after having so testified, 
and received the prize awarded to conjugal 
fidelity, were, according to established usage, 
placed on a chair preserved for such rare occa- 
sions, which was elevated on men’s shoulders, 
and with music playing, and with joyous ac- 
clamations of the assembled multitude, were 
triumphantly carried round the town; the 
bacon borne on a high pole in front of them. 
This chair, which may still be seen in the 
church of Dunmow, is made of oak, and is 
said to be only calculated to hold comfortably 
such two persons as were distinguished by their 
affection and obliging dispositions. Perhaps 
it was purposely intended to form a supple- 
mentary test of the sincerity of the applicants, 
by the manner in which they accommodated 
themselves to its limited dimensions. 





many ‘‘ brilliant establishments.” If daughters 
were not so early and earnestly impressed with 
the advantages of making an “ eligible match,’ 


But of this quaint custom referred to; the 
good people of Dunmow might well celebrate 
the claiming of the bacon, with all the pomp 
and circumstance at command, for although it 
originated in the twelfth century, it is stated 
‘¢that before the dissolution of monasteries, it 
does not appear, by searching the most ancient 
records, to have been demanded above three 
times, and just as often since,” including the 
demand in 1751. The unfrequency of such 
cases proves, I suppose, that those who could 
live on together in harmony were sufficiently 
rewarded in the prize they had gained in each 
other; or else, perhaps, a year and a day may 
have been in all ages a very long while for 
husband and wife, at its expiration, to be able 
conscientiously to swear they had not for a 
moment wished themselves ‘‘ unmarried again.” 
How shall we estimate the drain upon the pub- 
lic treasury were such usage now revived, and 
every couple obliged to testify, yea or nay, as 
to their entitlement to the reward? Just think 
of it, a year and a day, yet never offended each 
other in thought, word, or deed! The fund ne- 
cessary could be judiciously raised by a special 
tax levied on bachelors--and methinks they 
would not grumble at the paying. 


ADVERSITY. 
BY D. H. BARLOW. 


ADVERsITY, be sure, is a blunt, uncourtly 
monitor. It never culls the phraseology of its 
teachings. It does not sugar the draught it 
holds to the lips. But for him who loves truth 
more than flattery, it has lessons of excellent 
wisdom. 





SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR. 


BY THE REV. JOHN TODD, D.D. 


(Continued from page 301.) 


Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1850, by Joun Sartain & Co., in the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 





XXXV. 
THE HOUSE ON THE ROCK. 
I cannot, probably, better illustrate this 
firure of speech, than by relating an incident 


which I suppose to be areal occurrence. There 
are three texts which are needed to be recalled, 


in order to make this passage clear. They all | 


relate to Jesus Christ, and the hopes to be 
built on him. 

‘¢Whosoever believeth on him shall not be 
confounded.” 

‘¢ Whosoever believeth on him shall not make 
haste.” 

‘¢Whosoever believeth on him shall not be 
ashamed.” 

In one of our Northern States, two men laid 
their plans to build, each a large and expen- 
sive factory. Their mills were on the same 
stream, to be carried by the same falls, and 
only a few rods apart, to stand opposite each 
other, the river being between them. In the 
spring they began to build. One dug away 


which he bolted and clamped down the foun- 
dation stones. The other derided the care 
and expense, and laid his foundations on the 
soil. The buildings went up, were completed, 
filled with machinery, and all put in motion. 


_ All seemed well, and both seemed prosperous. 
So they stood through the autumn and through 


the winter. But when the snows melted very 
suddenly on the distant mountains, and the 
large reservoir in the wilderness which held 
the pent-up waters began to overflow, and the 
spring rains to fall, then the dark, deep river 


| swelled suddenly and fearfully. The waters 


the soil till he came down to the solid rock, on! 


rolled down in immense volumes, filled the 
channel more than full, and swept along with 
terrible power. Then the foundations were to 
be tried. And when the mill built upon the 
sand was seen to tremble and to shake, all 
within it ran to the windows, and looked out 
upon the terrific waters, and were ‘ con- 
founded.’’ Soon the building shook more and 
more; and then the cry was ‘Get out! get 
out!’ and so they ‘‘made haste” to get out. 
Scarcely had they left it, and hastened up the 
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bank beyond the water, ere the mill tottered, 
and reeled, and fell with one awful crash: 
‘‘and great was the fall thereof.”” Then those 
who had built upon the sand were “‘ ashamed,” 
while they who had built upon the rock were 
unmoved. The floods came, the winds blew, 
the rain fell, and it fell not ; for it was founded 


XXXVI. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


BY THE REV. D. MARCH, 


At eve, from far Philippi came 
The Saviour, with his faithful few, 
To that high mount of unknown name, 
Whereon his glory broke to view. 


The march was o’er, the day was done: 
No longer flamed with sunset glow 
The cedar tops of Lebanon, 
Or Hermon’s crest of fadeless snow. 


At his command, the chosen three 

With him had climbed the rugged steep : 
Yet there, while watching wearily, 

They sank at last in slumber deep. 


Thick shadows veil the mountain’s brow, 
The torrents roar, the night-winds moan: 
Yet, on that height in darkness now, 
The Man of sorrows prays alone. 


The earth is damp, the rocks are cold, 
And colder grows the mountain air; 

The dew-born clouds, together rolled, 
Make darker still that place of prayer. 


But no, it is no longer night, 

Where that lone suppliant prays; 
A sudden glory o’er the height, 
Outshines the sun’s meridian blaze. 
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upon arock. He who built it was not ‘‘ con- 
founded,” nor did he make ‘haste,’ nor was 
he ‘‘ ashamed !” 

So may our souls have the foundations of 
their eternal hopes built upon the Rock of Ages 
—bolted and clamped thereupon, and the house 


will never fall—for it is founded upon a rock! 
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And He, so late bowed down in prayer, 
Low as the penitent inclines, 

Doth heaven’s own light for vesture wear, 
And all the Godhead in him shines. 


The sleepers wake, and while they gaze, 
Two others on their vision break ; 

In one the Law its homage pays,— 
The Prophets in the other speak. 


In them, the Seers and Patriarchs old, 
Whose faith and sacrificial fire 

Alike a coming Christ foretold, 
Declare that Jesus is Messiah. 


“Qh! beautiful it were, to be 
For ever on this glorious height, 
In tabernacles built for thee, 
And those that wear thy robes of light.” 


While ardent Peter speaks, the cloud 
Of pillared glory veils the height; 

Jehovah’s voice proclaims aloud, 
Amid the dread Shechinah’s light. 


To earth the trembling listeners fall, 
Nor rise, till that familiar tone, 

Which ever thrilled with love for all, 
They hear and find their Lord alone. 


With Him they go obedient down 
From that brief heaven to earth again, 

With Him to wear the thorny crown, 

With Him at last in bliss to reign. 
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XXXVII. 


CHRIST TEACHING WHO ARE HIS MOTHER AND 
SISTER AND BROTHER. 


Sometimes the young man who leaves the 
home of his parents, to wrestle with the stern 
realities of life, is found to have fallen into bad 
company, by whom his taste has become per- 
verted, his heart corrupted, and his morals 
shattered. Our great cities contain multitudes 
of such, who, for a time, manfully swim against 
the tide, till at length they cease to struggle, 
and easily go down out of sight, and are lost 
to the world. Such young men, on their way 


downward, will often speak contemptuously of | 


the female character, and slightingly of female 
virtue. But ask one of these, in the midst of 
his scorn, if he has any doubt of the purity of 


his mother or his sister, and his countenance | 


falls, and he is indignant at the bare insinua- 
tion. His mother! She is the very emblem 
of all that is pure, disinterested, lovely, and 
kind. He may have half the globe between 
her and himself, he may be in a strange hos- 
pital, or even in the prisoner’s cell, but he never 
for a moment doubts that her heart beats for 
him, and would coin its last blood with which to 
purchase health and innocency for him. Even 
the monster Nero wanted to call back his mo- 
ther from the regions of the dead, that he might 


ask her forgiveness of his unnatural crimes! | 


There is no place so distant, no degradation so 
deep, that the love of the mother, and the pity 
of the sister will not follow the wanderer. 
What could be more beautiful, then, than the 
image of the love of a mother and of a sister, 





to express the feelings of Christ towards his 
friends? He does not require that you have 
the luxurious trappings of wealth, or that you 
should be great or highly honoured and widely 
known in the earth, not that you become 
learned in science, arts, or literature; not that 
| you are gifted by nature,—nothing of this. A 
child at his mother’s knee, and the slave in his 
_hovel, may have the qualities which endear 
him to Christ. Does he do the will of his 
| Heavenly Father? Moral qualities—qualities 
| of the heart, are those which are valued in 
| heaven, and none besides. These, if once im- 
| planted in the soul, will grow during the ages 
of eternity, and will bring the soul nearer and 
/nearer to God. Every other endowment, un- 
| accompanied by this, carries the heart away 
| from Him. Who will say that the terms of re- 
| lationship to Christ are hard, or not easy to 
| understand? Michael, the archangel, and the 
| little child whose silvery voice is heard in the 
temple, singing Hosanna to the Son of David, 
| are related to each other, and are both as dear 
| to Christ as a mother or a sister or a brother, 
—not because their intellects are alike, but 
| because they do the will of God, and are there- 
fore dear tohim. O mortal! thou wouldst feel 
proud to be related to a king, to a hero, to the 
| head of a great nation, and why not strive to 
| obtain this relationship to the King of kings, 
and the Lord of lords? It doth not yet appear 
| what we shall be; but there is a relationship 
| proffered which is as far above what Earth can 
| bestow, as the glory of the king’s throne ex- 
| ceeds that of his footstool. Mortal, hast thou 
| this relationship ? 
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XXXVIII. 
THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS. 
BY MISS CAROLINE MAY. 


On! what a solemn and surprising hour, 
Even to those who have most wisely wrought! 
The Master has returned, with royal power, 
Having obtained the kingdom which he sought. 
And now he calls, and instant at his beckoning 
The servants rise, to make their last great reckoning. 


The first, with cheerful faith, yet self-abased, 

For pride must fall before that searching eye, 
Shows how the trust in him so freely placed, 

Ile has, in earnest, striven to occupy; 
And how, through years of mingled joy and trouble, 
His master’s talents he has sought to double. 


The second comes, and with a modest look, 
For modesty and truth go hand in hand, 
Tells how he, too, e’er since the day he took 
His lord’s rich gift, and heard his just command, 
Had tried to multiply the wealth committed, 
That, at his coming, he might stand acquitted. 


The Master smiled upon them; and, at length, 
In tones that thrilled their waiting spirits, 
He said, “ Well done! 

Been faithful over few things, good and true; 
Enter the joy which heaven itself affords you, 


Rule o’er the realms with which your lord rewards you.” 


Before the sentence of approval sweet 
Had died upon their ears, there came a third, 
With lowering face, and slow, unwilling feet; 
He fain would disobey the summons heard, 
But well he knew that there was no evading 
‘The dread account, and the more dread upbraiding. 


ile therefore strives, with cowardly pretence, 
To prove his lord a hard and austere man ; 

And pleads, the fear of giving him offence 
Alone had prompted his deceitful plan, 


Ye have, with all your strength. 
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**T hid thy talent in the earth; behold it, 
Nor more nor less—I neither changed nor sold it.” 


Then the insulted lord grew justly wroth; 
“If I were hard, exacting much of thee, 
Why, O thou wicked servant, wert thou loth 

To put my money in the bank, and be 
More diligent and watchful, in proportion 
To my extreme demands, and deep extortion? 


“Out of thine own mouth thou art thus condemned, 
The misused talent shall be thine no more, 
But given to him who has all trouble stemmed, 
His master’s wealth with interest to restore; 
For unto him that hath—it is my pleasure— 
Shall more be given, a still increasing treasure.” 


Then came the sentence. Oh, the fearful sound ! 
“Cast the unprofitable servant out 
In utter darkness, dreary and profound, 
Where nought is heard but the despairing shout,— 
The gnashing of vexed teeth,—the deep, low wailing 
Of weeping souls, whose cries are unavailing.” 


Oh ye who have one gift of small amount, 
Haste to improve it. Think not, nor expect, 
That in the reckoning of the last account, 
Ye shall be pardoned for that gift’s neglect. 
’T was he who had one talent only given, 
Who sank in darkness, and fell short of heaven. 


XXXIX. 
| CHRIST DINING WITH THE PHARISEE, AND EATING 
WITH UNWASHEN HANDS. 


No station among men, no amount of educa- 
tion or greatness of intellect, insures the pos- 
| sessor against superstition. The Pharisee-~ 
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were the most enlightened men of the age, 
when Christ was on earth, and they professed 
to carry the keys of knowledge. But their | 
eyes seemed to have a moral film over them, 
so that they could see no light in the history 
of the past, nothing supernatural passing be- 
fore them, and no movements indicating that 
the old heavens and the old earth were soon to 
pass away. 

Their business was to teach and to live re- 
ligion ; so they made it wholly an outside show. 
They prayed in the corners of the streets, 


and cummin than to be spiritual,—to wash 
the hands than to cleanse the heart,—to sprin- 
kle the table and the couch than to purify the 
conscience,—that the human heart is tempted, 


sorely tempted, to cling to the Form, and leave 


the Spirit, of religion. The conversation of 


| the Redeemer at the table of the Pharisee was 
doubtless scorned at the time; but it has come 


down to us, clear and distinct, warning us of a 
great danger,—a strong temptation. Better 
far to have no altar but the fresh sod, and no 
temple but the arch of heaven, and no organ 


making long prayers, and neglected the closet. | but the winds and the thunder, than to let any- 
They gave alms in public, sounding a trumpet | thing come in between us and Him who is 
before them, but they had no heart to give in | greater than all temples, and whose worship 
secret. They were very zealous to proselyte, | must be spiritual and heartfelt. 


but devoured the pittance of the widow and 
orphan. They paid tithes to the very herbs 
that grew in their gardens, but neglected even 
their aged parents. They were afraid to eat | 
after having been out to the market, lest they 
had been polluted by touching something un- 
clean, but they mourned not that their hearts 
were as foul as covered tombs. When, there- | 


fore, Christ came to them, as a refiner of silver, | 


how natural that they should hate him! It) 


seems incredible to us that such men should | 


not know that the soul is the man, and that 
sin consists in defiling that soul; but formal- 
ism, when it once usurps the place of spiritu- 
ality, makes men to act like fools. 

It is so much easier to tithe mint and anise 


} 
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XL. 


CHRIST CASTING OUT THE DUMB SPIRIT. 
BY JAMES T. JANVIER, ESQ. 


FAINTLY in the western heaven 

Glow the lingering tints of even, 

On the distant hill-tops beaming, 
As the setting sun goes down. 

Now the mountain tall and hoary 

Bathes a moment in his glory, 

Where the quivering boughs are gleaming, 
And the rocky barriers frown. 


Where the fig-tree’s blossoms spreading 

Fragrance on the air are shedding, 

Gathered in their shade embowering, 
Thronging numbers crowd the plain. 
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——~ FRED. BRANSTON.S*. 


Prayers and groans to heaven ascendin z, And the heart oppressed with sadness 
See a wretched father, bending Finds its painful throbbings cease. 
Where his maniac son is cowering, Bring thy son afflicted hither; 

Near yon group of holy men. Hope no more shall droop and wither: 


For the frenzy of his madness 


Vain his bitter lamentation; I will give eternal peace!” 


Fruitless all their supplication; 
Faith must grow, and love wax stronger, 
tre the host of God prevail. 
Self-abasement, self-denial, 
Fit the soul for strife and trial; 
Purified, it then no longer 
In the deadly fight shall fail. 


Like a struggling victim, toiling 
With the serpent round him coiling, 
In dumb agony all shivering, 
| Lay the child upon the turf. 
At his heart the demon tearing— 
See those eyes distended, staring, 
And the livid lips, now quivering, 


From the mountain-side descending, 
Foamy as the beating surf. 


Thitherward a form is tending, 
Less than godlike, more than human, 


With a strange, majestic face. Then the Saviour, near him standing, 


Theme that angel thought engages! In a voice deep and commanding, 
Wonder of eternal ages! Bade the spirit thence for ever, 
Son of God, yet born of woman, To his darkness and his chain. 
Brother of our guilty race! While the maniac, wildly springing, 
Shrieks, with voice of terror ringing: 
Round his brow what glories cluster, And the demon, as they sever, 
Beaming with unearthly lustre, Casts him to the earth again. 
As a halo ever brightening 
With the rays of Paradise! Is the arm almighty daunted? 
As when Tabor saw the vision, Was that word of power but vaunted? 
Bearing witness to his mission, Lo, an icy hand is sealing 
And the chariot-wheels of lightning Evermore those dying eyes. 
Rolled athwart the echoing skies. Now the host of hell, victorious, 


Boast a triumph new and glorious, 
As the fatal chill comes stealing,— 
Last of mortal agonies. 


There his followers heard with wonder, | 
As a voice, like distant thunder, 
Mortal unbelief upbraiding, 
Uttered in that awful tone,— 
When the darkness o’er them hovering 
Spread around its fearful covering, 
From the murky cloud o’ershading,— 
“This is my beloved Son.” 


* * * * 


But with love, how deep and tender, 
Softening all his godlike splendour, 
Jesus quelled the sad misgiving, 
Soothed the father’s wild alarms. 
From those eyes, one touch of kindness 
Swept away death’s gathering blindness 
“Mourning father, cease thy grieving! And the happy child stood, living, 
Joy springs ever from believing; Folded in his father’s arms. 


” — 
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CHRIST DECLARING WHO SHOULD BE GREATEST. 


Peruaps it is a part of the imperfection of 
any created, intelligent being, not to be per- 
fectly satisfied with what he is, or with what 
he has done. It may be a part of his nature, 
urging him onward to greater perfection and 
to higher deeds. All sin consists in perverting 
what is innocent, and in using forbidden means, 
and in carrying it to improper limits. It was 
not sin in Eve to desire to be wiser than she 
was, but it was sin to use forbidden means to 
attain the end desired. The disciples of Christ 
thought he was about to set up an earthly, 
temporal kingdom; and among themselves 
they were apportioning out the honours. The 
grand difficulty seemed to be who should be 
prime minister,—‘‘ the greatest.’”’ This was 
their standard of greatness. This was and is 
the only standard ever conceived of by the 
world—who shall influence the most men by 
his power, and control them. And since riches 
increase this influence, and courage and saga- 
city, learning and skill, shrewdness and fore- 
sight, talents and mental endowments, all con- 








tied 
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tribute towards giving you power over men, all 
these are coveted. But these are only means 
to the end. The power of the prime minister 
—‘‘the greatest’’—is the goal. 

What a thought was let in upon the world 
when Christ taught his disciples that, in the 
sight of God, humility is greatness !—that the 
man who would be great in the estimation of 
the Lord need not wade in blood, nor stand at 
the head of an empire; but he is great who 
has a perfect standard of moral character, and, 
comparing his own imperfections with that 
standard, is therefore great in humility. Re- 
venge is greatness in the eyes of men, but 
Christ teaches that forgiveness is the noblest 
virtue. Office, station, and influence, as men 
measure, is greatness; but the meek and quiet 
spirit in the sight of the Lord is of great price. 
Thus, a child may be greater than a king; a 
slave, than the warrior, or the prime minister 
of a great nation. Not only may the poor and 
lowly thus become great before God, but their 
very circumstances may aid them to obtain 
and to cultivate this virtue so desirable,—the 
greatness of humility, the exaltation of lowli- 
ness, and the glory of self-abasement. 
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AMERICAN AUTHORSHIP. 


BY CHAMPION BISSELL. 


Wirn the term ‘‘author” we have been ac- 
customed to couple ideas of carelessness and 
poverty; of sudden and ill-spent wealth; of 
reckless indulgence; of fitful and suicidal la- 
bour; of dazzling and destructive glory; of 
harsh and killing neglect. We see Chatterton, 
like the scorpion hedged about by enemies, a 
despairing suicide; Johnson struggling for 
years amid ‘‘cocklofts and six-penny ordina- 
ries ;’’ Savage a very byword of destitution ; 
and a host of others equally gifted and unfor- 
tunate: and we instinctively ask ourselves, 
‘* Are these the men who teach us such sublime 
lessons of life, who give us such ravishing 
glimpses into the poetic heaven, and make 
themselves our guides to refinement and hap- 
piness?” ‘*Surely,” we say, ‘‘there is a dif- 
ficult problem here. Have authors been hypo- 
crites, or must republics still be called un- 
grateful ?”’ 

Many, doubtless, of the misfortunes of au- 
thors are to be attributed directly to their 
inconsistency. They preach, and practise dif- 
ferently; and the world soon finds it out. 
Still, this inconsistency would not necessarily 
produce poverty, though it must bring about 
personal neglect and dislike; for the book 
might sell, while the man was shunned. Nor 
are republics always ungrateful; else Scott’s 
pen would not have built Abbotsford, nor 
Irving’s, Sunnyside. This, to many inexpli- 
cable, problem can only be solved by consider- 
ing that there are strong public tastes every- 
where which it is unsafe for the ambitious 
man to combat; and that facility of adaptation 
to popular sentiment is an indispensable re- 
quisite in the author who grounds his hopes on 
present fame. 

[t is an opinion, erroneous as wide-spread, 
that literary men guide public taste and senti- 
ment. The great army of mankind is always 
headed by men of education and letters; and 
the conclusion is unthinkingly drawn that it is 
led by them; whereas this condition of things 
is simply an alliance by a tacit but binding 
agreement. The world says to the author, 
‘‘We are going in a certain direction; will 
you go with us, and at our head? If you 
agree, you shall receive our confidence and 
support. If you will not accompany us under 
the terms proposed, away with you!” And 
the man of letters assents, and the masses at 
his back push him on, and the journey’s end 
is reached. But the world would have arrived 
there in due time without his aid. He has 
smoothed the path, helped the weak, encou- 
raged the fearful; and he has only done his duty. 
But now let him, relying on his genius alone, 


start off on a divergent track; will the world 
follow him? Let him who expects success in 
so rash an experiment attempt it. From the 
quagmires in which, with his handful of en- 
thusiastic adherents, he is struggling, he will 
see the great army of humanity, without a 
chasm in its ranks, steadily pushing on to the 
desired goal. It may be that he will creep 
into its embrace again, a wiser and a more 
careful man. 

There have been authors whose genius em- 
boldened them to defy the world and its opi- 
nions; and predict a glorious future for works 
that public taste forced back into their own 
proud hands. To the ranklings of disappointed 
ambition, or to the serenity of a prophetic phi- 
losophy, a niche in temples not yet built may 
seem a fair set-off against a warm greeting to 
a million firesides; but so it will not seem to 
him who is really in earnest to benefit his 
species, or advance the dignity and the claims 
of Art. There is a counterfeit present fame, 
and there is a true; and the true will live 
none the less hereafter because the painted 
counterfeit is soon trodden under foot of men. 
The day has gone by when truth was obliged 
to wait centuries for readers; and he who 
would be the light of the future must seek 
also to shine in the present. Success cannot 
longer be held up as the odious badge of char- 
latanry, nor can neglect be cherished as the 
seed of a distant but full harvest of renown. 

So practical and so firmly grounded are 
popular tastes, that a facility of adapting one’s 
self to them may be regarded as a prime and 
desirable element of success. It is not neces- 
sary for the man of letters to stoop to the low 
desires that inevitably appear among large 
bodies, nor to rival base men in defacing the 
fair mansions of Truth. But it 7s necessary to 
cultivate and manifest a profound sympathy 
with the needs and wishes of the people, to 
encourage their better impulses, and to show 
a cheerful willingness to share and lighten 
their burdens. If the author work in this 
spirit of enlightened liberality, he must suc- 
ceed as his talents may deserve, and his suc- 
cess will be the greater as his audience is the 
larger. 

And so many are the readers to whom the 
American author appeals, that it shows want 
of power to please, or want of taste to guide, 
if he is not met on every side by an attentive 
audience. The age demands no exclusiveness 
in authorship, but is willing to hear from every 
man who can express his mission, on whatever 
subject it may be. The boundaries of litera- 
ture are daily widening, and will soon include 
all subjects that tend in any way to the well- 
being and refinement of mankind. Litera- 








ture is becoming less a technicality,—a term 
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confined to metaphysical essay, philosophical 
disquisition, poetry, history, and the drama; 
it shelters within its stately mansion the devo- 
tees of science ; in fine, all who have an earnest 
purpose and art-directed power to pass through 
the challenges placed at its gates. 

Art is required no less in the author of the 
present day who speaks to millions, than it 
was in the crowned sages and poets of narrow 
Athens. Vast features of natural scenery, en- 
larged means of intercommunieation, however 
much they may dignify and inform the mind, 
do not in the least do away with the necessity 
of laborious study so indispensable to the pos- 
session and perfection of artistic skill. After 
we have deeply pondered certain great rules, 
drawn from our observation of successful and 
noble models, after we have corrected our 
tastes by the grateful labours of the closet, 
then we can with safety and conscious strength 
make use of the gigantic material of this new 
world. Examples of excess, haste, careless- 
ness, ill-directed genius, lie thickly strewn on 
either side of our path. Here is a poem 
planned without art, entered upon without 
preparation, executed in a breath, and de- 
servedly cast aside to perish; here a novel, 
crude and shapeless; here a history, which 
only needed system and pruning to take a 
position among our permanent literature. 
Hasty conception and untaught imagination 
are the immediate causes of the number, and 
the comparative poverty, of the books of the 
day. It remains for him who sets out on the 
path of authorship to decide whether he too 
shall serve only as a warning to future neo- 
phytes, or whether he shall be long and grate- 
fully remembered as a skilful and successful 
worker in the fields of literature. 

Authorship, as a profession, has seen its 
darkest days. The complaints of neglected 
men of genius need be heard no longer. No 
good authors starve, or become servile pen- 
sioners on bloated ignorance, or earn a scanty 
subsistence by prostitution of mind to the 
service of wickedness. Any man who has 
studied, thought and read, and who discovers 
in himself by actual trial the power to please 
others by his pen, may enter upon the calling 
of an author, secure of an honourable liveli- 
hood and as large a share of fame as is reason- 
able and just. If he is improvident, he cannot 
expect to escape the consequences of his care- 
lessness; if he wilfully defies the world, he 
cannot expect that it shall yield to his hu- 
mours; if he strikes out divergent paths for 
himself, he cannot complain if he treads them 
alone. But if, with preparation and purpose, 
he labours to elevate and instruct society, he 
will reap a solid and an honourable reward. 
The world is indulgent;—amply so. It ex- 
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cuses many sins on the score of genius. It is 
common knowledge that the errors of men of 
letters are treated with exceeding leniency in 
the halls of justice, and before the juries of 
the drawing-room and the fireside. Authors 
are everywhere met with respect. They are 
exempted from many of the duties of ordinary 
citizens. Their opinions are carefully regard- 
ed. And it is by no means uncommon to 
behold a writer raised to independence, or even 
to affluence, solely by the profits of his works. 

Nor should authorship (and in this case I 
would not limit it by the word American) be 
considered a distasteful profession when we 
take into account certain advantages it pos- 
sesses over others. It is limited by none of 
those tedious forms and harsh technicalities 
which encumber law, medicine, and, in a less 
degree, theology. The broad domains of lite- 
rature lie all before the author where to choose. 
His professional exertions are all intellectual. 
He is embarrassed by no foreign mechanisms. 
The rules of art by which he works are genial 
and grateful helps. The results of his daily 
observation are pressed directly into his service, 
and nothing is so minute or trivial that it cannot 
be made subservient to his greatest designs. 

I question whether it can be a matter of real 
regret to a man of sound philosophical views, 
and real largeness of mind, that his works 
must inevitably be the object of much jealous 
and unkind criticism. It is not difficult to 
believe that most authors are far from being 
angry when the public takes to making free 
with even their names and personal peculiari- 
ties. No man ever becomes great without 
being talked about; and a true character is 
never the worse for having been thoroughly 
canvassed. Especially must the American wri- 
ter learn to bear with much that might be 
galling to an over-sensitive spirit. Let him 
remember that the number and the virulence 
of his enemies are in direct proportion to his 
power of making himself feared by them, and 
his courage cannot but be strengthened if they 
be of the ‘“‘baser sort.” Let him not in his 
youth be afraid of ridicule, for our greatest 
authors have often been forced to encounter 
its most pitiless storms. And always let him 
be reminded that the genius of our nation is 
essentially inquisitive; that it delights in ex- 
ploring character; and that a large and con- 
stant field for its exercise is never wanting 
wherever there are cross-roads, and bar-rooms, 
and men. Perhaps it will aid his philosophy 
to reflect that our prominent statesmen (to 
mention none others) have all shared, more or 
less, this intense scrutiny of personalities, and 
have as often gained by dignified forbearance, 
as they have lost by the revelation of their 
characters, or by actual misrepresentation. 
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ENIGMA. 


BY ELIZA L. SPROAT. 


I’tt tell you a tale of an old grandee, 
Who had a daughter fair to see, 

Who loved a lover of low degree, 
Who was just as poor as poor could be. 


That dark Zulnare—that bright Zulnare! 

Born of the night were her eyes and hair; 
With a sunset cheek, and a smile most rare, | 
Like heaven, just flavoured with (you know where). 
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My first, he swore by his saint and his head, 
(Though he might as well swear by so much lead,) 
That if ever his daughter presumed to wed, 

That hour should see the scoundrel dead. 


News from the Court! the Don must away— 
But here was the very young printer to pay; 
Zulnare—’tis so sudden—she’s really no way 
To go; so he kindly allows her to stay. 


“Caught!” laughed the maid, in her secret glee; 

“ With my love and my second, this place I’1l flee.” 
**Caged!” grinned the Don, as he turned the key, 
“T’ll carry my second away with me.” 


Oh, tyrant, blind as tyrants all! 

Oh royal love, that will bear no thrall :— 
That night, by rope and sheet and shawl, 
The lovers met in the castle hall. 


Sure the Don is possessed! he will not rest, 
He dreams that his bird has flown her nest; 
And slighting the king’s most high behest, 
He has turned to the castle in fruitless quest. 


The night lay dark the stars beneath ; 
There was never a sound on hill or heath: 
Sweet as love—dark as death— 

The followers grumble below their breath. 


“Hark!” what? “Look!” where? 

“Hist! through the darkness I spy a pair; 
One like a gleam of moonlit air, 
And one like a cloud, on the castle stair.” 


“Off with your shoes! stoop to the ground! 
Death to the first that makes a sound— 
And the man who brings me the wretches bound, 
May claim one-half of the lands around.” 


All was silence—the false moon slept, 

Only the primrose watched and wept: 

Onward the cloud and the white gleam swept— 
Soft toward the stables the sly foes crept. 


One,—the lovers have left the hall; 

Two,—the pursuers are mounted all; 
Three,—the lady has reached the wall; 
Four,—with a roar and a shriek and a squall,— 


Splutter and clatter, and light and sound, 
Hemming them in, and fencing them round— 
Soft—have they vanished? which way bound? 
Ho! for the mountain, horse and hound. 


The lady’s feet are failing fast; 

The lady’s courage cannot last; 

The foe is upon them—their doom is cast— 
When, lo! my whole came stalking past. 


“Up, for your life! no matter how— 
No living horse can daunt us now; 
We challenge ye all, by oath and vow, 
To follow our flight to the mountain’s brow.” 


Sure and slow, steady and slow, 

O’er the frightful mountain paths they go; 
While the baffled foe, in a dismal row, 
Stand staring, abusing each other below. 


Blessings be thine, my whole, my friend, 
Who came so timely such woes to end; 
May harshness never thy bones offend. 
And so may true love always end. 
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BOKER’S PLAYS. 
BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 


Ir there be a country which at the present 
day keenly feels the want of a national litera- 
ture, a national school of art, or,—if we may 
venture on the phrase,—of a national poetic 
character, that country is the United States of 
North America. Not that any sane or rational 
mind can attach the slightest reproach or re- 
gret to the fact that such refinements do not 
exist among us, occupied as we have hitherto 
been in the more earnest and perhaps not less 
noble pursuit of the practical and real. The 
foundation must precede the graceful column 
or lofty tower, the black damp root push out 
its feelers before the flower, ‘blanche and 
imson glowing,” can revel in the sparkling 
sunlight. But now that the untiring industry 
and unflinching perseverance of our country- 
men has led them to permanent prosperity,— 
now that America is rising, uncontrollable and 
colossal, among nations, we may be permitted 
to hope that a few original refinements and 
graces may be added to this dignity and 
power. 

The ‘‘ Gentilhomme Bourgeois” of Molitre, on 
attaining to As fortune, desires, by means of a 
few easy lessons, to become a finished gentle- 
man and scholar. We must do the justice to 
every well-educated and reflecting mind in 
America, to admit that this is a weakness from 
which they are of late years becoming remark- 
ably exempt. With a consciousness of the im- 
portance of literary and artistic refinement, 
we have attained a due respect for the means 
by which it is to be effected. ‘‘ But there is a 
long and a short road,” says the Bohemian 
proverb, ‘‘even to the nearest village,’ and 
we honestly believe that there are a few me- 
thods by which we may attain a tinge of ‘ ws- 
thetic culture,” if not in six, at least something 
less than six thousand lessons. 

And, by way of commencing this good work, 
we would modestly suggest to all you who, in 
the slightest degree, pretend to play Sir Ora- 
cle,—who claim a right to lift aloud your voices 
in criticism,—be it in public hall or market, in 
lecture-rooms or salons, in the Opera or count- 
ing-house, on the wharf or in the club, that 
you, before praising or ridiculing, saving or 
condemning, strive to make yourselves in at 
least a moderate degree acquainted with the 
work of which you judge. If you desire that 
your country should have a name for something 
more than dollar-grabbing and Mexican-hunt- 
ing (and remember that every sparkle of her 
glory will shine upon yourself and children), 
do not, we implore you, treat every American 
author rather like a criminal, to be found 
guilty or not guilty of imbecility, than a can- 
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didate for reward and praise. What are you 
to gain by discouraging the talent of your own 
country? Try it by Washington Allston’s 
standard,—by the merits, and not the defi- 
ciencies. 

We are informed that it was customary 
among the Arabs of olden time to kindle bon- 
fires, and hold feasts, when, by the especial 
kindness of God, a poet had shown himself 
among them. This custom does not at present 
prevail among us. Indeed, we think that we 
could point out certain circles, in which some 
of the right-minded would be rather more in- 
clined to build a bonfire, in which to roast the 
aspiring poet alive, and make him pass, to 
borrow the elegant expression of Pope Inno- 
cent, ‘‘from flames temporal and material to 
those which are immaterial and eternal.” Or, 
perhaps, even yet unsatisfied, they would, like 
the fiend of Krilow, the Russian fabulist, stir 
up the fires furiously under the kettle in which 
the soul of a poet boiled, while they smoul- 
dered away beneath a neighbouring murderer. 
‘¢For,”’ observed the demon, ‘‘the sins of the 
poet will live after him in his books.” So it 
seems would many treat our poets when indi- 
genous. Sxotics of this description, even when 
positively bad, are (like the recently imported 
Upas sapling) treated in a much more gingerly 
and complimentary manner. 

Now this is all decidedly wrong. And if 
wrong and unnatural in a country at large, 
how much worse does it appear when confined 
to particular sections, in whom the spirit of 
local attachment ought to cherish a manifesta- 
tion of generous pride in every trace of genius 
which springs up within its limits. We would 
therefore exhort you, O domestic and verbal 
critics, critikens, and criticlings, of every rank 
and degree, to be somewhat guided by the 
spirit of mercy when you next deal out your 
threepenny thunder! Remember that a work 
of genius must and will succeed eventually, in 
spite of you, even though it be purely, abso- 
lutely, and unmixedly, American. For genius 
is not of America, but of the world, and though 
you fail to recognise it, the world will not. 
Therefore we beg of you, despite the old say- 
ing of ‘*‘ Nemo propheta in patria sua,” to at- 
tempt even by some slight sacrifice of time and 
expense, to encourage the talent and genius 
which springs up around you. At least do not 
depreciate it. Do not believe, because you have 
seen the poet or artist daily from childhood, 
that he is devoid of genius! Perhaps even 
association with you has not entirely extin- 
guished the spark within him. We believe that 
it was Shelley, of whom an immovable gentleman 
is said to have remarked, ‘‘ Fudge !—never tell 
me that ¢hat man has genius. Why sir, I knew 
him and went to school with him when a boy.” 
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Do not, we beseech you, rank yourself with 
that gentleman. 

But alas! what a host of proverbs rise before 
us to illustrate the old fact, that none are so 
blind as those who will not see. In ancient 
times, men admired the unfamiliar,—‘* Omne 
tgnotum pro magnifico est,” all things to us un- 
known are glorious ;—‘‘ Que a longinquo magis 
placentia,” that which comes from a distance 
pleaseth most,—while in more modern times 
Quevedo ‘‘informed the world” that, if you 
would be thought a great man, be very wicked 
and profane, and keep where you are not 
known. 

Some of these reflections on the cold en- 
couragement, or semi-discouragement, of local 
art, were lately suggested to us by observing, 
in a recent paper, a statement of whose vera- 
city we entertain not the slightest doubt, that, 
at a time when probably not twelve persons in 
America had heard of the existence of Boker’s 
tragedy of Cataynos, it had been brilliantly 
and successfully brought out at an eminent 
London theatre, giving the author as esta- 
blished reputation as an English dramatist. 
We will charitably believe that the number of 
Americans who were acquainted with the play, 
is, in the above statement, slightly underrated. 
The work had been published and advertised 
for months previous to its appearance in Eng- 
land. Favourable and impartial notices had 
appeared in many of our papers. Half of this 
would have sent the works of an inferior fo- 
reigner like wildfire through the market. And 
aow that Calaynos returns to us with the pres- 
rige of forciyn patronage, we find him wonder- 
fully improved. 

And since it is at last generally admitted 
that Calaynos is not a translation from the 
Spanish, but the genuine production of Mr. 
Boker’s own mind, we may venture, with a 
greater probability of a benevolent reception, 
to express our opinion of the talent and genius 
displayed in it and in other plays by the same 
author. And trusting that all who follow us 
will, to a certain degree, make themselves ac- 
quainted with the works in question, we pro- 
ceed to an examination, —first begging permis- 
sion to digress, and tell a story. 

A certain rich man having bequeathed a 
large sum to the artist who should paint the 
best camel, three competitors appeared, who 
were by birth respectively a Parisian, an Eng- 
lishman, and a German. The Frenchman, 
without more ado, at once trotted gaily to the 
Jardin des Plantes, and sketched off the first 
camel which he there beheld, throwing the 
pyramids and palm trees picturesquely into 
the background, and making a very good pic- 
ture. The Englishman, more circumspect, un- 
dertook a voyage to the East, and for several 








years occupied himself with studying the diffe- 
rent breeds and habits of the animal. But the 
German, retiring to his solitary chamber, ela- 
borated the conception of a camel from the 
depths of his moral consciousness ! 

Now there exist in every community three 
classes of critics, who require that the drama- 
tic author, if not the artist generally, should 
in a certain sense correspond to one or the 
other of these three camel-painters. The ad- 
mirers of a touch-and-go, Frenchified talent, 
would have him, like Thackeray, or still more, 
like Albert Smith, invest his abilities in pro- 
ducing off-hand, racy impersonations of those 
phases of human nature which come first to 
hand. This suits their taste,—and of course 
ought to suit every one. They have picked up, 
after many lessons in sensuality and selfish- 
ness, a popular, worldly, or rather Life-Philo- 
sophy; which, as it evidently applies to a ma- 
jority of instances, must of course be true. 
For them the elevated and ideal is ‘‘ transcen- 
dental,” and sentiment ‘ spooniness,” though 
they have no objection whatever to the employ- 
ment of either, provided that it be acknow- 
ledgedly theatrical, or unreal ! 

The second class, or those who would have 
the dramatist resemble the English painter, 
are the more dangerous, because the more plau- 
sible; and because much solid truth is in reality 
mixed up with their views. They require that 
he should be immensely or even unnecessarily 
learned in particulars. They dwell on unities, 
hate Schlegel, and would reduce the work of 
Art to a piece of ingenious mechanism. Under 
pretence of cultivating Poetry, they sin vilely 
against its first principles; and, with Ritson, 
would earnestly deny Bishop Percy’s abilities 
as an English ballad-antiquarian, because it 
appeared that he was not absolutely perfect in 
Italian. Now neither we, nor any sane mortal, 
would deny that the dramatist should be a 
scholar, versed in the humaniora, and, as far as 
needful, learned in the anatomy of books. But 
when we reflect on the difficulty of uniting the 
learning of the cloister with that of the mar- 
ket, the court-room, and perhaps the race- 
ground, we may be a Jiéé/e less strict in our re- 
quisitions. 

The third class, if they would not absolutely 
require the writer to excogitate a tragedy, like 
the German, ‘‘from the depths of his moral 
consciousness,” are at least sadly given to pro- 
portioning their admiration to the skill shown 
by him in getting up a work without aid or as- 
sistance. They cannot imagine that an author 
should receive credit for genius, when blessed 
by the adventitious aids of education, wealth, 
society, and a consequent acquaintance with 
the world. A western attorney, who has read 
law by the light of a lime-kiln, is in their eyes 
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better worthy of admiration than all the legal 
luminaries of England combined. They would 
have admired the Children of Israel had they 
succeeded in making bricks without straw; and 
in fact rather sympathize with Pharaoh for 
giving out the order! We have heard a ge- 
nius of this order admire a sketch by Wat- 
teau, ‘‘ because it was done with nothing but a 
crayon!” 

Now heaven forbid that we should say or 
hint aught against the efforts of self-taught 
genius. But we should not place the carvings 
of a New Zealand savage above the works of 
Phidiag, simply because the former were carved 
with a nail.or stone. And it is not just or 
generous, in an age in which such a small pro- 
portion devote themselves to the culture of the 
beautiful, to cry out, ‘‘ Why I, or you, or any one, 
could do the same, under the same advantages.” 

This class of critics is of the vulgar. But 
they exert a fearful influence ; and in this our 
practical age and country, not unfrequently 
act upon the opinions of wiser and better men. 
As the ‘“‘unaided genius,” which they so much 
admire, is principally developed in the fermen- 
tation of early youth, we of course find that 
juvenile talent mostly affects them, and makes 
them prophetic heralds of its glorious future. 
They exult over newly-discovered, mute, inglo- 
rious Miltons (a being, by the way, in whose 
existence we put very little faith), delight in 
infant Cxesars, and proclaim aloud the future 
majesty of Raphaels, as yet semi-developed 
and untaught! The inevitable consequence of 
all which is, that this unfortunately numerous 
and influential class of small critics bestow 
more pains in extending the reputation of ‘‘un- 
taught, self-relying genius under difficulties,” 
than in doing common justice to that which al- 
ready exists. Were one-half of the praise and 
patronage which is annually thrown away in 
our country on promising youths, devoted to the 
proper maintenance and aid of those who have 
already performed something, Art and Litera- 
ture would soon present a very different aspect. 
It is by the careful study of those models which 
are already finished that our school is to suc- 
ceed, and not by relying on the possible aid to 
be furnished in fu‘uro by untaught genius. Un- 
taught genius? there is no such thing! Edu- 
cation is more nearly proportioned to power 
than we imagine, and the camp or highway is 
a better university, for the true genius, than 
Oxford or Paris for the dolt. Those who adore 
Shakespeare because he wrote Hamlet ‘ with- 
out the advantages of an education,” are mise- 
rably deluded by the appearance, and blind to 
the reality. The Universe was his university, 
and Life the lecture-room in which God and 
Nature read him, year by year, harmonious 
lessons on the True and Beautiful! 
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But to return to our fable of the three 
painters. Its moral evidently is, that the 
artist or author should avail himself of the 
leading characteristics of every school. Science 
is special, Art is general. Universality of 
knowledge, ubiquity of thought, is incumbent 
upon every artist—upon none more so than 
the dramatic author. Men, manners, books, 
history, romance, town and country, the sea 
and the shore, poetry, art, and slang, should 
all in their place be either intimate friends, or 
at least, slight acquaintances. Our generosity 
and spirit of allowance should be proportioned 
to the difficulties of his task, as well as to his 
talent. 

We have proposed to illustrate the foregoing 
remarks by a discussion of the plays of Mr. 
Boker. Mr. Boker is young—but we do not 
on that account, or of the promise which he 
gives of future excellence, think that he has a 
peculiar claim upon the country as an author. 
We simply desire that justice may be done to 
the four dramas which he has written. If, on 
impartial examination, the reader be satisfied 
that by these alone he is fully entitled to the 
enviable reputation of a true dramatic poet, 
we may then, perhaps, claim that the proba- 
bility of his attaining a remarkable eminence 
in this style of literature or art, is infinitely 
better grounded than the great majority of 
promising instances which pass almost daily 
under our notice. 

The ror in which Mr. Boker’s genius deve- 
loped itself, in the plays of Calaynos and The 
Betrothal, was that of the romantic. By the 
romantic, the well-informed reader will under- 
stand that we do not mean strictly the mediz- 
val. And this we have heard urged against 
the former play, as if every cultivation of the 
romantic at the present day, must needs neces- 
sarily be a gleaner after Scott and Victor Hugo 
—the vamper-up of a short-lived school, which 
in this day of reality and steam, must shortly 
become entirely artificial and old-fashioned, 
rococo, baroqueish and forgotten. This view 
of the romantic in general, as applied to Ca- 
laynos in particular, is, in our humble opinion, 
intensely illiberal, narrow-minded, and vulgar. 
It has become fashionable of late among the 
slaves of the English-transcendental school of 
literature, to decry the romantic, as impeding 
the cause of Truth, Progress, Facts, and other 
ideas in capitals. Of this class were those 
who abused Goethe because he would not turn 
politician—had he turned farmer they would 
have been silent. Gentlemen!—do you not 
know that human nature, poetry, and truth, 
will ever be the same, whcther they wear the 
guise of romance or revolution! The world at 
large require of the poet that he should elevate 
or amuse their minds by bright pictures or 
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beautiful associations; and not that he should 
be only an orator; elucidating their griefs, 
interests or duties. Poetry, as we take it, is the 
setting forth of the beautiful or artistic in lan- 
guage; but because oratory (as in the case of 
Tyrtzus) occasionally clothes itself in this 
garb, it does not follow that the practical or 
useful is the only legitimate end of poetry. 

/ We admit, or rather insist, that the true 
universal dramatist should not confine himself 
to the romantic. But we also insist that he 
should among many other things show himself 
for once, at least, fully capable of managing 
it. Again, let the form be what it will, and 
even assuming that the romantic be sinful and 
out of date, we claim that before condemning 
the work, we ascertain if the soul which ani- 
mates it may not be brilliant, pure, and—as 
inspired by the spirit of truth—ever new? 
This merit, at least, we claim for Calaynos and 
The Betrothal, leaving the decision to the im- 
partial and informed reader! 

J There are few—perhaps no truly great minds 
—in the domain of art and literature, which 
have not signalized themselves by a début in 
romance. Many stop short at the forecourt— 
many never advance beyond this dream of 
youth. But, correctly understood, it is a 
sound, natural, necessary condition, of genius; 
no more to be railed at, than is the crimson 
aurora which adorns the sun’s rising, or the 
flowers and verdure of the year, new born in 
spring. Even when restrained to a strictly 
medieval form, it is as capable of conveying 
high moral lessons, and inspiring truths, as if 
developed in the guise of ancient history or 
modern lectures. Is not the Reinecke Fucus 
of the Middle Ages, in every sense, as in- 
capable of inciting an acute mind to common 
sense reflection on the adroitness and cunning 
current in the world at large, as the recital 
of the deeds of Ulysses, or a modern exposé of 
the policy of Metternich or the Jesuits? 

Mr. Boker’s penchant for the romantic mani- 
fested itself at an unusually early age with 
marked emphasis. We have long borne in our 
memory the concluding verse of the transla- 
tion of an old French ballad of the twelfth 
century, improvised by him many years ago, 
and which was deemed, at that time, remark- 
ably characteristic of his thought and style. 


“Mid waving of gay plume and flashing of gem, 
Sat a maid and a knight, as if earth held but them; 
Like a dream o’er his spirit her gentle words fell,— 
The knight was Count Raymond—the maid, Isabel.” 


At the same time (nine years since) Mr. 
Boker executed two or three poetic versions 
from the Anglo-Saxon; two of which, “Tue 
Barrie or Brunasurau,” and a fragment from 
Beowulf, in a university magazine, might be 








deservedly ranked with the best productions 
of Longfellow, or Motherwell, in this style. 

It is in Calaynos, and The Betrothal that 
the results of Mr. Boker’s intimate and exten- 
sive knowledge of early English, French, and 
Provengal romantic literature, most decidedly 
manifest themselves. The Elizabethan era, 
however, supplies his chiefest inspiration, and 
the first ten lines of the former play abun- 
dantly evidence to the eye of the English 
scholar, an acquaintance not only with Shake- 
speare, but all the wit and popular literature 
of that quaint time. The spirit of Master 
Euphues Lyly, wearing a fantastic, Anglo- 
Rabelaisian garb; or the eidolon of Pierce 
Pennilesse, alliterative and odd, flit dimly be- 
fore us, as we encounter these merry quips and 
cranks; and we rejoice that the sun of old 
English wit is not as yet for ever set. 

They err greatly, who speak of Mr. Boker’s 
published plays, as if their sole object and aim 
were the successful reproduction of the form of 
Shakespeare, without the spirit. For him who- 
reads understandingly, the tragedy of Calay- 
nos abounds in deep moral lessons, which 
transcend times, schools, and styles. The 
whole play is evidently the production of a 
scholar, inspired by the desire of producing a 
good work, and urged by what Schelling calls 
the absolute artistic impulse, rather than the 
vulgar hope of mere popular success. | It is 
written from within, and not from without. 

The limits of our article forbid a detailed 
description of the plot of Calaynos. Suffice it 
to say, that the hero, ‘‘an intellectual demi- 
god”’—‘*the noblest, greatest, wisest man in 
Spain,” and who believes that he has, by deep 
philosophy and unwearying mental discipline, 
elevated his soul above all earthly shocks, is 
wounded in honour’s dearest point by a false 
friend, whom he has rescued from an abyss of 
wretchedness, brought on by a long career in 
gambling, and free indulgence in every species 
of fashionable vice. This friend, Don Luis, 
having fallen ‘“‘in love to death,” with Dofia 
Alda, the wife of his benefactor, and wishing 
to blacken Calaynos in her eyes, informs her 
of a secret, which, out of regard to her feelings, 
has been carefully guarded from her; namely, 
that the descent of her husband is darkened 
with Moorish blood. 

“Tis a mere taint he bears paternally, 
Though very slight, yet, in the pious eyes 
Of the hidalgos of Castilian breed, 

Worse than all crimes the devil ever did!” 

This taint is exaggerated by Don Luis, to 
‘*one-half Moor.”’ Shocked at the intelligence, 
Lady Alda faints, and is borne away insensible 
by her deceiver. Her subsequent return to 
the castle as a poor heart-broken outcast, 
whose only smile was 
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J ——*Sorrowful and sweet, 
As one unused to kindness ;” 


her noble forgiveness by Calaynos, and sad | 
death, are pictured with a deep, yet gentle | 
skill, which has never been surpassed in the | 
artistically pathetic. Compared with this por- | 
tion of Calaynos, the finest touches in Tue 
STRANGER, are artificial, bombastic, and ba- 
roque. The stern resolve of Calaynos to slay | 
Don Luis, 


“Three days from this he dies—and by my hand,” 


and its subsequent fulfilment, are carried out | 
in a masterly style. This portion of the play | 
(the revenge) sweeps on with a grand, impres- 
sive dignity, which recalls the fearful destiny 
of the old Greek dramas. 

The character of Dofia Alda deserves full | 
credit as an original conception. Pure, gentle, 
and affectionate, she is, however, constrained, 
from the very elevation of her lord’s character, | 
to love him with a love which is more than 
half reverence. As a woman who, from the | 
very force of circumstance, and more particu- | 
larly from the influence exerted upon her by 
a pert, witty, heartless waiting-maid, named | 
Martina, desires to see somewhat of the world 
and its gaieties, she is not without her weak- | 
nesses. Calaynos, on the other hand, philo- 
sopher as he is, forgets, as many husbands are 
apt to do, that a love, though won, is not | 
always thereby secured in all its first freshness | 
and beauty. He neglects to stoop, and, find- | 
ing that she cannot rise to his intellectual | 
heaven, make himself at times a child on earth | 
with her. He loves,—but evidently forgets 
that that part of love which conduces to the | 
happiest result consists in the self-denying | 
manifestation thereof. Aldais sweet, attached, 
tearful, and gentle, but yet has not the femi- | 
nine perfection of Desdemona. Alda is all of | 


this world, and life. | 
A no less original character is that of Oliver, | 
the secretary, humble friend, and almost son, | 
of Calaynos. Of the people, though gifted with | 
gentle nurture and scholarly education, he still | 
retains a keen, worldly-minded shrewdness, | 
which causes a ready appreciation and distrust | 
of knavery, which faculty Calaynos, like all | 
intellectual demi-gods who pride themselves on | 
generosity and nobility, is prone to regard as | 
vulgar cunning and low suspicion. This noble | 
feeling leads, however, to his destruction, for 
he entirely disregards the friendly warnings of 
Oliver, who cautions him repeatedly against 
the wiles of Don Luis, and his cunning servant | 
Soro. But there is not in the entire tragedy | 
the lightest line which throws the least dis- | 
credit on this noble generosity and trusting | 
faith of Calaynos. Before his high-souled | 
honour and magnanimity even his exquisite suf- | 
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ferings are forgotten, and under circumstances 
wherein worldly cunning would have been of 
the most credit and avail, we lose respect for it. 
This is, in fact, the boldest, noblest, and most 
artistic point in the entire play. Tragedy 
though it be, it ends, like Fouqué’s romance 
of Aslauga’s Knight, with a death which is 
better than life. The fixed attachment of 
Oliver to Calaynos,—his hatred in common 


| with his lord of all that is bad,—and his exqui- 


sitely balanced mind,—are among the most 


| attractive points in the play. 


Don Luis is a rake—a gambler—a debauchee. 
We may regard him as a gallant of Charles 
the Second’s time,—a Casanova de Leingalt, 
or anything of the kind. He is, however, 
accurately and artistically sketched. The very 
commonplaceness of his character is to us only 
a proof that the author desired to increase the 


| force of his plot, by manifesting that no deity 


is requisite to produce the most fearful results. 
His servant Soto is, like his master, perfect of 
his kind; but in this instance the kind is one 
less familiar to the English stage. He is the 
genuine, popular Spanish, mauvais swét of a 
valet. Confessedly an imitation of those spicy 


_knaves which are so frequent in the copious 


literature of the vida tunantesca, or Spanish 


_ Ainsworth school, he is still ever racy, spark- 
ling, and original. Gil Blas, Guzman d’Alfa- 


rache, Lazarillo de Tormes, and Paul the 
Sharper, of Quevedo, pass in mental review 
before the mind of the Spanish scholar, as he 
witnesses the keen, merry knavery of Soto ;— 


“A rascal by compulsion,—not by nature.” 


The grand moral of the character of Calay- 
nos, and of the entire tragedy, is summed up 
in the following lines, which deserve a place in 
the memory of every man :— 


“T have digged down 
Into the very roots and springs of things. 
All moral systems—all philosophies— 
All that the poet or historian wrote— 
All hints from lighter books—all common sayings,— 
The current coin of wisdom ’mong mankind— 
Time-hallowed truths, and lies which seem like truths— 
I have turned o’er before my mental eye, 
Seeking a guide might lead me on to good, 
And find the chiefest springs of happiness 
Are faith in heaven, and love to all mankind.” 


A perusal of the great number of critiques 
and notices of Calaynos which have appeared 
in this country and England, has only had the 
effect of vastly enhancing its merits in our 
estimation; and for this increased admiration 
we are infinitely more indebted to the carpers 
than the mere praisers./ A high tribute to its 
excellence may be found in the fact that, while 
fault has occasionally been found with different 
developments of character and action, none 
whatever is detected in the diction. And set- 
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ting these notices one against another, after 
making due allowance for their relative worth, 
we find that the defects most strongly insisted 
upon are by this critical chemistry neutralised 
to a residuum, which appears less than nothing 
to a man practically familiar with the world at 
large, and the Spanish character and literature 
in particular. We have heard of an infidel 
who was converted to Christianity by com- 
paring and contrasting the works of kindred 
unbelievers; and we know of no better method 
to arrive at a good opinion of a work of merit, 
than to subject its opponents to a similar test ; 
for nothing can make carping critics appear in 
a more ridiculous light. That author would 
materially aid his own cause, and that of the 
progress of common sense, who would, as a 
preface to all subsequent editions of his works, 
print the different specimens of abuse which 


had been lavished against the first. We will | 
appeal to any gentleman practically familiar | 


with the different phases of European life, as 
to whether there is a single character or inci- 
dent in the whole play to which he could not, 


from his own experiences, furnish an equally | 


dramatic or romantic parallel. 


It is, however, in the tragedy of Anne Bo- 


leyn that Mr. Boker first comes forth as a 
great and full-formed dramatist. Calaynos 
might pass for the production of a gentlemanly 
scholar, who wrote for his own pleasure. But 
in Anne Boleyn we find the artist—not the 
amateur. The consciousness of talent and 
creative power, of grace and strength which 
must make itself known, is here developed in 
true majesty and beauty. 

The quiet ease with which the author here 
ventures upon a subject so well known, and 
which has been go ably treated by the highest 
genius, is only equalled by the complete suc- 


cess with which he depicts some of the most 


difficult characters conceivable. It has been 
usual to compare Mr. Boker’s Anne Boleyn 
with that of Milman’s on the same subject ; 
but, after a careful perusal of the latter, and 
the fullest allowance for its great excéllence, 
we are constrained to admit that the former 
surpasses it 


**As lovelie Mayis morrowe dothe mydnighte.” 


The character of Queen Anne, as set forth 
by Mr. Boker, is an exquisite study of dramatic 
art and feminine nature, while that of King 


Henry is a deep and appalling picture of the | 
moral guilt and weakness which strives to re- | 
concile all things with itself, or, failing in that, | 
to force them by the aid of circumstances to | 
its own power. As there are few, very few, 
human beings in this world who are so seared | 
by guilt, or so naturally callous and brutal | 
that conscience sleeps continually within them, | 





_— 





| We are obliged to admit, either that the wicked 
/must live in perpetual, unmitigated suffering, 
or that they generally succeed to a great 
degree, by various expedients, in lulling to 
forgetfulness their sense of guilt. Practically 
considered, this is an intensely delicate state 
of mind,—one involving such a degree of semi- 
restlessness and hardly perceptible nervousness 
or constant activity, that not even novelists have 
ever dwelt upon it with that force which it 
merits ;—either because they have not appre- 
ciated its truth, or because they found it too 
unmanageable a material for dramatic purposes. 
Yet it is precisely in this view that Mr. Boker 
has regarded and set forth the character of 
King Henry. Black and wicked at heart, 
Henry loves to make reflections which smack 
of conscience, but end in throwing all guilt on 
outward circumstance. 
Oh! I would rather be 

The snarling cynic in his squalid tub, 

And master of myself, than England’s king, 

Reared to indulgence of each flimsy whim 

That passion hints at. ’Tis the curse of kings,— 

This slaving to our pampered appetites, 

Which thwarted men, nursed in vicissitude, 

And by compulsion taught to check desire, 

Gain strength to vanquish.” 

The reader who fancies he detects in this 
speech the faintest trace of true nobility of soul 
or conscience, has totally misconstrued the 
entire conception. It is self-palliation, self- 
flattery. All men at times address fine speeches 
to themselves, urged partly by the artistic de- 
sire of speaking well, and partly to persuade 
themselves that this voice of vanity is that of 
conscience. When fairly excited by brutal pas- 
sion and overbearing pride, all of this delicacy 
and dilettanti goodness vanishes like a mist 
before the tornado. All men who are accus- 
tomed to hearing much said of themselves, fall 
unconsciously like King Henry into this habit 
of regarding self in the second person. But 
when so circumstanced that they care nothing 
for the opinion of others, they care still less for 
their own! King Henry makes no conscience- 
speeches when the slightest doubt arises as to 
the success of his guilty desires. 

“In good time, Norfolk. 
How proceeds our cause? 
NORFOLK. 
Slowly, my .iege. 


KING HENRY. 
Push on, push on! 


NORFOLK. 
Ha, ha! my royal hound, 
Do you scent blood atlast? * * * * 
And Henry Norris has gone virtue mad: 
He raves and swears about his innocence, 
And vows he never will accuse the Queen, 
Whom he believes most pure. 


KING HENRY. 
Hang him up, hang him up, then!” 
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The character of King Henry is by far the 
most delicate and difficult which Mr. Boker has 
set forth. It suggests an infinite field of con- 
templation to those curious examiners who love 


o analyze the most perplexing problems of the | 
| More than enough to swell a rondeau up! 
| 
{ 


human heart. It exhibits an intensely inge- 


nious and refined search into the practical | 


metaphysics of life. Even among professed 


ees 


students of dramatic art, we doubt whether | 


one in fifty would take the pains to understand 
it as it deserves, or to make their own produc- 
tions so minutely true to nature. Anne is, 
however, the leading, and generally speaking, 
most attractive character in the play. She 
stands forth a noble woman, every inch a 
queen. 
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A Queen, a Queen! a real anointed Queen, 
With trains of maids and smiling courtiers, 
Diamonds like stones, and softest velvet pall 
To grace the shoulders of my majesty ! 

All eyes on me, my beauties sung in verse; 
Each feature—ay, the tithe of any one— 


My wishes fairies, flying at a sign 

To bring the substance of my latest thought! 
My kin ennobled to the last degree ; 

My son a king, my daughters wed to kings; 
My name the pith of gravest history! 

This is too much! I cannot, if I would, 

Put by the crown which fortune offers me. 
But then the Queen!” 


In these four words, in this single reflection 


on the Queen, a vast series of conflicting 


Pee , | thoughts unfold themselves. 
There is evident, in her every thought, 


an immortal goodness, all too great for earth, | 


save when earth elevates itself to her standard. | 


That she is at times almost quick-tempered, 
wellnigh impatient of restraint, detracts abso- 
lutely nothing from her perfection when viewed 
in the light of high truth. There are circum- 
stances when it would be sinful not to be zealous 


Gratitude for 
past favours, remorse and unexpected surprise, 
mingled, however, with a much greater appre- 
hension of the obstacles to future success in- 
volved by the opposition of her mistress. But 
how quickly,—with what an adroit ingenuity 


does she, a /a King Henry, succeed in excusing 


and energetic—and in such circumstances she | 


is placed. Yet she is withal no unnatural 


creation—no ideal which earth ne’er beheld, | 


but a rea/, noble, true-hearted woman,—such 


an one as we do meet occasionally, and should 


meet at every turning, if you, reader, and I, 


proper standard of duty, and thereby offer 
them some slight inducement to become per- 
fect. 


a ; 
Nearly all of Mr. Boker’s characters are men | 


and women of the world; but even where they 


are not, they still, when all is lost, fall back | 
upon a practical, semi-stoical style of reflec- | 


tion on the vanity of things, which is, after all, 
the greatest manifestation of common sense of 
which human nature is capable. There are 
many little touches in his works which remind 
us of the philosophy of life as set forth by 
Wieland in his Abderites, and similar works. 
In Queen Anne this philosophy is elevated to 
the most refined standard of which 
thought is capable, by assuming the form of 
Christian resignation, which is the purest, the 


herself. 


“But then the queen? The queen o’erruns with pride; 
Last Tuesday week she cruelly rated me.” 


\Here we have the invariable palliation of 
mean souls—revenge. The clerk who absconds 
with thousands, because his salary is a week 


_in arrear,—the servant who poisons a family 
and other men, were to elevate ourselves to the | 


for one angry word,—all excuse themselves by 
revenge ! 
‘“‘What mercy showed she to poor Katherine? 


I am but the instrument of justest heaven 
To make requital for her own misdeeds.” 


Wyatt is a character of whom the author 
may be justly proud. He is traced con amore, 
with the sympathetic feeling of poetic art, and 
coloured with the gentlest, fairest hues of cour- 
tesy, nobility, and honour. Even King Henry 


is touched at the thought of his death,—sin- 


human | 


most consolatory, and infinitely the most prac- | 


tical system known; as far excelling the re- 
sults of modern German philosophy and George 
Sand-ian devil-worship, and ‘consecration of 


possession,” as virgin gold surpasses the baser 


imitation. 


‘ The lesser stars in this tragedy are indivi- 
dually perfected with Shakespearian accuracy. 
Jane Seymour is the feminine counterpart of 
King Henry, with all of his talent, cold-hearted 
sensuality, and much of his mental trickery 


and conscience-cheating. This is all sufficiently | in colouring the character. 


evident in her first speech. 


cerely touched,—though something of selfish 
fear is mingled with the first part of his reflec- 
_ tions. 


“But Wyatt shall not, Wyatt shall not die. 
We have had enough of executing scholars. 
Who ever heard such hubbub through the world 
As when Sir Thomas More was put to death? 
Herod and Pilate were crowned saints to me. 
Why, men that looked like moles,—old, dusty things,— 
Came from their folios, leaving fear behind, 
And to my teeth talked of the infamy 
To which they would damn me:—Wyatt shall not die! 
In my wide realm are herds of courtiers, 
Knights, and viscounts, and gallant gentlemen ;— 
There’s but one Wyatt :— Wyatt shall not die.” 


The straightforward, unflinching, unblushing 
villany of Norroxk is almost a relief, when 
contrasted with the shifting hypocrisy of the 
king. There is at times a faint touch of grim 

‘humour in his remarks, which admirably aids 
Nor are those sin- 
‘ gular subordinates, Mark Smeaton and Ralph 
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Loney, less ably drawn. The former, despite 
his smallness and vanity, is highly interesting, 
from the artistic skill with which he is depicted. 
He is weak,—miserably, sinfully weak,—yet 
not at heart devoid of goodness. The scene in 


which he is confronted with the fierce conspi- | 


rators, is terrible from its truthfulness. His 
speech, when threatened with the rack in case 


he refuses to criminate the Queen, is deeply | 


touching. 


“Forgive me, Heaven! 
I will do anything: but spare my life! 
Oh, this is awful! I, that never dared 
To touch her robe, or raise my fearful eyes 
To the full glory of her angel face, 
When her twin orbs of conquering majesty 
I felt upon me, now with stubborn front 
To stand before the gaze of frowning Heaven, 
And call its host to register a lie— 
A black, soul-killing lie! Oh, urge it not! 
There’s not an honest man in England’s realm 
Who will not sicken at my perfidy, 
Or cram the falsehood down my caitiff throat 
Ere I half utter it! This is too foul, 
And useless for the end to which you urge it.” 


Regarded as a whole, and judged by the 


severest standard, we cannot regard Anne Bo- | 
leyn otherwise than as one of the most exqui- | 


site productions of the English dramatic muse 
since the days of Shakespeare. In that far- 
reaching finish, that infinite feeling, which 
makes every character, every speech, real and 
illustrative, it is, like Calaynos, unrivalled. 
Every illustration and simile is appropriate to 
time and place. 
that 


“Our faithful Protestants in Germany 
Are sorely pressed,” 


King Henry retaliates by savagely punning on 


the word ‘‘ pressed,” in alluding to the dreadful | 


punishment of pressure by weight then in use. 


“Tf they be pressed to death, 
I care not. There are those within my realm,— 
Gross, headstrong Protestants, puffed up with pride,— 
Who should be sent abroad to get a squeeze.” 


The reader will remember that in Calaynos 


the philosopher mentions proverbs, with marked of an agreeable acting play,—the Betrothal is 


_an eminently successful performance. 
| quisite air of refinement and beauty pervades 


emphasis, as an important source of reflection. 


“ All common sayings,— 
The current coin of wisdom ’mong mankind.” 


The reader familiar with Spanish life and 


literature, and aware of the important rdle | 


which proverbs—the brown wisdom,* as they 
term them—play therein, will appreciate the 
appropriateness of making Calaynos touch on 
such a theme. But, in truth, Mr. Boker’s 
plays are full of this quiet, unappreciated cor- 
rectness, which is the legitimate fruit of great | 
reading, and an accurate, associative memory. 





* Id est, “the wisdom of the common people.” The | 
peasantry generally wear, in Spain, brown cloaks, whence 
the term. 


or 


When Queen Anne remarks | 
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| This art of transfusing into every personifica- 
| tion the appropriate feeling,—of making them, 
/so to speak, idiomatically correct,—can only 
_be the result of a deep appreciation of the dif- 
| ferent phases of the poetic feeling of divers 
nations, laid by study and reflection in early 
youth. This is an art which it is almost 
|impossible to acquire in later life. Skilful 
imitations may indeed be produced, but they 
| can never impose upon the initiated. This art 
| is from within, not without ;—from the heart, 
and not the head. 


Tue BerrorHat, as written professedly for 
the stage and not the closet, will be found by 
the careful reader correspondingly inferior to 
| either of the two already noticed. It is more 
| of a mere romance, evidently intended rather 
| 


to amuse, than to prompt to reflection or in- 
struct. Of its kind it is, however, admirable, 
| and those unacquainted with it will readily 
infer that any carefully written production by 
the author of Anne Boleyn or Calaynos could 
not be other than inspired by genius and 
_adorned with talent. It is written in a more 
genial vein; a jovial, gentlemanly humour 
| peeps out from every scene, and it bears 
throughout a Rabelaisian recklessness. The 
plot, without being remarkable, is still suffi- 
ciently interesting and original, and admirably 
serves to develope the different characters ;-— 
a point, by the way, which too many critics, in 
their clamour for marked, original, and piquant 
plots, are apt to forget. After all, this hanker- 
ing after plot is at best a child’s business. It 
is the different studies of human nature which 
ought to interest the man of sense, and not the 
mere story. ‘*‘Man,” says Goethe, ‘‘is pro- 


| perly the only object which interests man,” (he 


should have emphasised the last word;) and 
this can be done as well in a bad plot as a good 
one ;—a fact abundantly evidenced in the novels 
of Dickens. 

Regarded as to its original intention,—that 


An ex- 


it, and the scenes and characters sweep along 


| before us like the vision of some gay, sunny 


carnival, or a bright dream of the olden time. 
The same class of emotions are awakened in 
beholding or perusing it which we feel when 
entranced with a romance of Tieck’s, a fairy 
melodrama at La Scala, or a landscape by 
Sivaneveldt. We would wish to have lived, or 
at least to live, in other lands and among gayer 
or stranger scenes and associations. 

In the Betrothal, the old Marquis di Tiburzzi 
—poor and proud—is induced by a selfish, 
managing mother (the Marchioness) to believe 
that his daughter, Costanza, is attached to a 
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villanous, vulgar usurer, named Marsio, and 
reluctantly gives his consent to their union. 


father is earnestly anxious to have her wed 
Marsio, and thereby relieve him from his ne- 
cessities; to which Costanza, as a dutiful 
daughter (albeit unwillingly), is persuaded. 
Matters are thus en train for a ‘wretched 
wifehood,” when Costanza, walking with her 
cousin and confidante, Filippia, in the park, 
meets and accidentally becomes acquainted 
with Z'uranio,—the type of courtesy and gen- 
tleness,—and his cousin Salvatore, a dashing, 


reckless, jesting gentleman, the whole aim of | 


whose life appears to be mad adventure and 
the provocation of mirth. In this and other 
respects, Filippia is represented as exactly his 


counterpart, as is Papagena to that of Papa- | 
gayo in the ‘‘ Zauberflite.” From this ren- 
contre, love ensues between both couples, of | 


which Costanza, however, as a high-minded, 
honourable fiancée, will hear nothing. Marsio, 
however, becoming jealous, employs a servant 
(Pulti—one of the most exquisite conceptions 
since the days of Shakespeare) to poison the 
two gentlemen; which plan he, being attached 


to Salvatore, reveals to him. At the feast | 


where this was to have happened, a few griping 
drugs, with an opiate, are mingled in a cup 
and given to Marsio, who is then induced by 
Pulti to believe that he has by mistake swal- 
lowed the poison designed for his foes. After 


an agonizing scene (which, we may remark en | 


passant, was rendered terribly effective by Mr. 
Couldock, when performed at the Walnut Street 
Theatre), the miser becomes insensible, and is 
removed; and Turanio, by the stern command 
of Salvatore, is married forthwith to his lady- 
love. 


is a high, pure, perfect type of maidenhood, 


worthy of a place beside the most exquisite | 


conceptions of Shakespeare, there is no cha- 
racter in the entire play very remarkable for 
either originality or elevation. Having already 
perused Calaynos and Anne Boleyn, we are 
consequently aware that this is not the result 
of a lack of power on the author’s part. We 
cannot always live in Olympus; and when 
venturing for the first time upon the quaking, 
uncertain ground of a professedly acting play, 
a writer is highly excusable in undertaking 
only such characters as will undoubtedly be 
within the comprehension of a mixed audience. 

It is further to be presumed that every 
writer who contemplates a career of dramatic 
literature, intends to set forth a variety of 


plays, involving very varied views of human | 


nature. Such is evidently Mr. Boker’s aim; 


aed 





| quently be regarded by the true critic as an 
evidence of the versatility of genius, and not 
This point gained, the excellent lady next con- | 
trives to make Costanza believe that her poor | 


of the inequality of effort or talent. 

The merry-hearted Filippia will, we trust, 
always remain a favourite as long as piquancy, 
gaiety, and goodness, can amuse or cheer. 
Despite the formidable precedent, and almost 
parallel, of Beatrice, she still retains an origi- 
nality, a fascination, which is all her own. 
Nor is Salvatore less attractive. For us, we 
frankly confess he monopolizes half the inte- 
rest. For he is an example, sad/y wanted in 
this our day, country, and generation, that a 
gentleman may be a wit, and a genial ‘* Bon 


Gaultier et bon compagnon,” without reducing 


himself precisely to the level of a circus buffoon, 


or a Virginia Serenader, or a retailer of Tom 
Brown. We much fear that, in the minds of 
the majority, wit and humour is more nearly 
allied to sin and folly than it should be, or, at 
best, is in reality considered as an accomplish- 
ment which we would rather behold in others 
than possess ourselves. The tendency to asso- 
ciate wit with coarseness, in the Anglo-Saxon 
mind, is almost irrepressible. Those who 


| doubt it may witness for themselves the manner 


in which such characters as that of Salvatore 
are generally turned on the stage into mere 
Hans Wurste, or Jack-pudding jesters. We can 
take a clown without keen wit and philosophy ; 
or we can comprehend wit and philosophy 
without the clown. But the combination 
thereof is beyond our scope and that of our 
actors. Thus, a gentleman may be a gentle- 
man; and ascholar, a scholar. But the idea 
of practically blending such elements with geni- 
ality, merriment, good fellowship, and gallan- 
try, is absurd. It is in this respect of many- 
sidedness that the Germans, with all their 


faults, have the advantage of us. 
With the single exception of Costanza, who | 


In spite of the formidable precedent of Shy- 
lock, we venture to regard Marsio, the hero of 
the play, as an entirely original conception. 
The world is full of bad men, who take advan- 
tage of their wealth to impose upon and op- 
press the good. We should no more consider 
Marsio borrowed, because Shakespeare has de- 
scribed a cruel miser, than because Quintin 
Matsyo has painted, or Balzac described them. 


Shylock is not without a touch of Oriental 


greatness—the sufferings to which he has been 
subjected, have made him vindictive—even his 
ideas of cruelty come from the East. But 
Marsio is a vulgar, narrow-minded, ignorant 
wretch, not devoid of shrewdness, yet tho- 
roughly hateful. If asked, why bring such a 
character on the stage? we reply that it is 
precisely such “human money-bags,” who 
cause a vast proportion of the suffering in this 


| world, by enticing the weaker into their toils. 
and this change of style or subject will conse- | 


Marsios, to the full as hateful as this, may be 
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met with daily—hourly—nay, in some locali- 
ties, almost five-minutely. 

Pulti, the servant jester, is evidently a Shake- 
spearian clown. Rich, racy, and eccentric, he 
provokes laughter from the beginning to the 
end. A never-ending dong about a certain 
devil, who has suffered more hard treatment 
than all the saints in the calendar, which he 
sings in a grotesque style, adapting an odd 
verse, either accidentally or intentionally, to 
the matter in hand, greatly heightens his cha- 
racter. There is, in fact, a smack of the in- 
fernal about all that he says or does. ‘He 
swears by Lucifer! and when summoned by 
his master, replies, 


* At your elbow, sir, 
Quoth Sin unto the Devil!” 


In fact, we are half the time inclined to believe 
that he is really a merry devil—a Pater Rush, 
or rather Belphegor, returned for a time to 
earth, to revisit the scenes of his whilom 
pranks. In the original manuscript, the cha- 
racter of Pulti was developed to a degree of 
originality and piquancy, of which the cur- 
tailed acting-copy gives but an indifferent 
idea. 

Mr. Boker’s last play (which has, we believe, 
received the title of ‘*The World a Mask,”’) 
though less elevated in point of subject than 
either of the preceding, is not less inspired 
with genius and originality, and serves even 
better than they, to exhibit in a striking light 
his remarkable versatility, and extended views 
of society and human nature. It is of that 
school to which belong Thackeray’s novels, or 
as a description of manners, Z’he School for 
Scandal, of ancient days, and The Serious Fa- 
mily, of modern time. But to this latter it 
bears the relation of gold to brass. The vil- 
lain, is an original, characteristic villain; and 
we maintain (though we anticipate opposition 
on this point from those good-hearted critics 
who never can feel that men are really wicked, 
or that truth, as a general rule, is stranger 
than fiction), in every particular, trae to life. 
In this play, however, as in all of Mr. Boker’s, 
it is the heroine who is sketched with a mas- 
terly hand. When we place these heroines of 
Mr. Boker’s against nine-tenths of the arti- 
ficial, trashy femininity of modern novelists 
and dramatists, we are honestly compelled to 
admit, that in the portrayal of woman he stands 
unrivalled. Since the days of Shakespeare, we 
have met with no embodiments of female cha- 
racter which so precisely corresponded to our 
own ideal, and doubt not but that every un- 
prejudiced reader will honestly agree with us. 
We know of no play which sketches more ac- 
curately than this, the feverish excitement, 
and various singular phases of the so-called 





ashionable life of the nineteenth century. 
Every character seems an acquaintance, every 
face a portrait, and every scene a souvenir. 
Impressions of the town and country, the 
street and the saloon, the gambling-room, the 
boudoir, and the counting-house, pass before 
us like the rapidly-shifting scenes of a pano- 
rama. The plot is simple, rapid, effective, 
and vivid. The villain, who is a sort of Blifil, 
is occupied with ruining, in the opinion of a 
kind uncle, his cousin, whe is a rival heir to 
his estates. This he nearly accomplishes 
through the unconscious agency of a poor girl, 
Theresa, whom he has deceived, though not 
betrayed, but is frustrated in all his plans by 
her brother—a man of singular power, who 
manages his every movement as if he were but 
a pawn in the game of life. The character of 
the brother, Fernwood, is one of those studies 
which we could wish to see prolonged, almost 
ad infinitum. 


We now take our leave of Mr. Boker’s 
dramas, hoping to resume this subject, which 
will always be to us, con amore, when his fu- 
ture, and, we trust, frequent contributions to 
Dramatic Art, shall again excite our interest. 
Trusting that our reader’s approbation of these 
plays may be such as to entirely remove the 
reproach of apathy and indifference to native 
genius, we conclude, ‘‘ thankful,” to borrow an 
expression from a writer above quoted, ‘‘ that 
among us, also, a poet hath manifested him- 
self.” 


HYMN TO THE ALPS. 


BY MRS. E. C. KINNEY. 


I. 


ETERNAL pyramids, built not with hands, 
From linked foundations that deep-hidden 
lie, 
Ye rise apart, and each a wonder stands! 
Your marble peaks, that pierce the clouds so 
high, 
Seem holding up the curtain of the sky: 
And there, sublime and solemn, have ye stood, 
While crumbling Time, o’erawed, passed re- 
verent by— 
Since Nature’s resurrection from the flood, 
Since earth newborn, again received God’s 
plaudit ‘* Goon!” 


II. 


Vast as mysterious, beautiful as grand! 
For ever looking into Heaven’s clear face, 
Types of sublimest Faith, unmoved ye stand, 
While tortured torrents rave along your base; 
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Silent yourselves, while, loosed from its high 
place, 

Headlong the avalanche loud thundering leaps! 
Like a foul spirit, maddened by disgrace, 
That in its fall the souls of thousands sweeps 
Into perdition’s gulf, down ruin’s slippery 

steeps. 


Iil. 


When rose before me your transcendent heights, 
Tipped from the orient with refulgent gold— 
While on your slopes were blended shades and 
lights, 
As morn’s pale mist away, like drapery, 
rolled— 
My soul entranced, forgot its earthly hold, 
Upborne to purer realms on morning’s wing; 
Yet felt serene—as ye are calm and cold— 
A joy that sublimated everything, 


That hushed all save the heart’s profoundest, | 


loftiest string. 


IV. 


But, when against the evening’s solemn sky 
Your white peaks through the spectral moon- 
light peered, 
Ye were titanic spirits to my eye— 
Awing the soul until itself it feared! 
Oh! how sublimely awful ye appeared— 
Silent as death in your cold solitude ; 
Appalling the lone traveller, as he neared 
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» THE COUCHING LION. 
OR, A NIGHT AMONG THE GREEN MOUNTAINS. 
BY JOHN H. RHEYN. 


‘¢Wuat say you to a ride to The Hump to- 
day?” said my brother Tom, early on the 
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Some sacred spot, where none might dare in- 
trude 

With sandaled foot, base thought, or word, or 
action rude. 


v. 
Imagination gives you endless forms— 

Now ye seem giant sentinels, that wait 
To watch from your calm heights a world of 
storms, 
| Reporting, each in turn, at Heaven’s far gate 
| The world’s advances, and man’s brief es- 

tate: 

| How many races have ye seen descend 
| Into Time’s grave, the lowly with the great; 
| How many kingdoms seen asunder rend— 
| How many empires fall—how many centuries 
end! 


| 





VI. 


Dread monuments of your Creator’s power! 

When Egypt’s pyramids shall mouldering 
fall, 

In undiminished glory ye shall tower, 

| And still the reverent heart to worship call— 

| Yourselves a hymn of praise perpetual: 

And if at last, when rent is Law’s great chain, 

| Ye with material things must perish all, 

| Thoughts which ye have inspired, not born in 

| vain, 

| In immaterial minds for aye shall live again. 








| morning of the 28th of July. ‘‘ We have had 
a refreshing shower, and the wind has been 
blowing briskly for some hours from the north, 
' so that we shall be sure of clear weather; be- 
sides which, next week will bring Commence- 


ment day, with all its literary concatenations ; 
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after that comes haymaking, and after that 
again the grain harvest; all which will keep 
me busy as a bee, so that this is our only 
chance for this season. Come! what say you? 
Shall I order the buggy to be ready after 
breakfast ?” 

‘*With all my heart,” said I. ‘*We could 
not have had better weather, had we been 
allowed to make our own selection from all the 
infinite varieties of the article. I will prepare 
my drawing materials, mother will put us up 
a basket of prog, and you may start as soon 
as you please.” 

‘*Camel’s Hump” is the loftiest but one of 
the Green Mountains, being over four thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and surpassed 
in altitude only by Mount Mansfield, which 
has the advantage of about three hundred feet. 
The Hump is so called from the supposed 
resemblance of its summit to the characteristic 
protuberance of the long-necked ‘‘ ship of the 
desert.”” The early French discoverers of the 
Verp-Mont, however, gave it a far more 
beautiful and poetic appellation. Unlike the 
commonplace Yankee, their more refined fancy 
saw a resemblance, not to a hump-backed 
beast of burden, but to the royal repose of 
the king of the brutes; and accordingly they 
named this, the most graceful in outline of all 
the Green Mountains, ‘‘ Ze Lion Couchant,” — 
‘*The Couching Lion.” 





Thus, to the eyes of old Champlain, he 
seemed to lie, in all the calmness of conscious 
dignity, contemplating the winding valleys 
below, and looking evermore toward the sunny 
South,—his native *clime. We consider the 
Green Mountain poets in duty bound to revive 
this original name, for the purposes of Song; 
for, to twist either a camel or his hump into 
aught like sublimity or pathos passes the power 
of Apollo himself. Many of the farmer-tribe, 
by the way, as if its current name were not 
ugly enough, change one letter for the worse, 
and nickname this beautiful summit ‘‘ Camel’s 
Rump!” 

After a rapid but hearty breakfast, we rode 
off in high spirits. The weather was of itself 
enough to enliven even a dyspeptic in the midst 
of a fit of indigestion (not that I would have 
you infer that we were dyspeptic:—I assure 
you we never were guilty of such a thing in 











our lives). The shower had laid all the dust, 
and washed down the face of Nature, until 


| that venerable dame was as fresh and brilliant 


as a blooming maiden just emerging from a 
bath. The summer air was cool, bracing, and 
breezy, and our long-drawn inhalations made 
the blood tingle with a delicious sense of pure 
and healthy exhilaration. The sun shone so 
clearly and cheerily that the landscape sparkled 
laughingly everywhere, and the sky was of one 
deep blue, save where, along the horizon, or 
slowly creeping up the mountain sides, wan- 
dered light clouds,—the pale, white ghosts of 
the departed shower. 

As we ascended the hill on which the village 
of Burlington is so beautifully situated, the 
lake grew broader behind us, showing its head- 
lands, bays, and islands, beautifully mapped 
out in the cool blue light of morning. Our 
ride was about eighteen miles through the 
townships and villages of Williston, Richmond, 
and Bolton, and a beautiful and delightful ride 
it was. Some of the objects which attracted 
our attention were not a little characteristic. 
We frequently saw a very neat and new farmer’s 
house, of clapboard or brick, and sometimes 
with stone caps and sills, near which was the 
previous domicile of the family, of far inferior 
architecture, and used as a stable or granary. 
In some cases we even saw, besides these, the 
old, original log-cabin, the first fruits of the 
pioneer’s axe; thus showing, as it were, three 
generations of houses, all contemporaneous, 
and of which the most venerable antique was 
irreverently degraded into a pigsty or a dog- 
kennel. We saw the residence of one great 
dairyman, who makes his twenty thousand 
pounds of butter every year, and of another, 
whose contributions to the cheese market 
weigh no less than forty tons! As to archi- 
tecture, perhaps the most original thing to be 
seen on the road is the Richmond meeting- 
house, which has no less than sizteen sides (to 
say nothing about the iside and ow/side), and 
a pulpit about sixteen feet high. At Richmond 
we providently took'a hearty dinner. 

The latter part of our drive was beautiful in 
the extreme. The Winooski River was on our 
left hand, with its variegated shores and wooded 
islands; and its clear waters, now flashing up 
through the stems and branches of the border- 
ing trees, and now reposing darkly under the 
shadow of some forest-crowned hill, were the 
life of the ever-varying scene. The road was 
excellent, though narrow, and lined with green- 
sward on both sides; and led us now into the 
dazzling sunshine, now into the welcome shade, 
with a delightful rapidity of alternation. At 
length we reached the road where we were to 
turn up from the river and commence our 
ascent of the Mountain. 
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a mile and a half on this road, where we could 


We had been informed that we could ride up | 





in that little flat! The descent of that little 
house into that deep ravine, and without a 


leave the horse during our excursion to the | visible road, seemed at first as mysterious as 
peak; and since we expected our tramp to be | that of the famous Chapel of Loretto; but it 
not a little fatiguing, we were glad of the | was afterwards explained, as we shall see. 


opportunity of saving so much labour. But | 
we reckoned without our host. The road was | 
accompanied, to the left, by a deep gully, or | 
ravine, at the bottom of which rolled and | 
roared a large brook or creek, which worked | 
a sawmill not far from the main road. This | 
stream favoured us with plenty of its company | 
before we bade it a final farewell. We had 
not ascended the hill more than a few rods, | 
before we began to pity our little bay mare ;— 
a fine brute, of good blood and high spirit, but 
small and slight, and better at fast travelling 
than a long, dead pull. The road was not 
only steep, but stony; not only steep and stony, 
but also abominably rutty; nor was it simply 
steep, stony, and rutty, but very frequently, 
if not oftener, the stones in the road were 
rocks, and the ruts had been excavated to the 
dimensions of great gullies. We soon deter- 
mined that the buggy alone would be enough 
for the little mare to drag up such a barbarous 
path as that, and Tom and I dismounted,—he 
driving and sometimes leading the faithful 
little creature through the rugged horrors of 
the ascent, and I following after, carrying 
Tom’s fowling-piece and the basket of prog; 
for it would not have been safe to leave either 
of them to the tender mercies of the extra- 
ordinary jolts performed by our vehicle. We 
were somewhat repaid, however, by the beauty 
of the scenery which began to open upon 
us from behind. Glancing backwards every 
few moments, the fine opening of the valley 
of the Winooski, with long spurs of the Hump 
rising up on this side, answered by the 
outskirting hills of Mansfield beyond, their 
wooded sides and rocky crests flecked with 
moving, cloud-scattered shadows, and the 
winding river peeping out here and there at 
the bottom of the valley between,—all this, as 
at every little ascent and turn in the road it 
opened more and more grandly upon us, drew 
forth repeated bursts of admiration, and nerved 
us against any thoughts of fatigue. The greater 
part of the ravine on our left was yet dark 
with its original wood,—mostly evergreen of 
various kinds; but here and there a clearing 
had been made, doubtless more for the benefit 
of the sawmill below than for agricultural pur- 
poses. Yet in one place, where the alluvial 
deposit had made a little level spot of about 
an acre in extent, the land was not only cleared, 
but planted in corn and potatoes, whose waver- 
ing lines straggled and struggled dubiously up 
the breast of a hill far too steep to be practi- 





cable for a road. Yet there was a Aouse down 


The miles in a mountainous country seem to 
be made of the very longest kind of ‘* long mea- 
sure ;” and if, as our railroad men say, ‘time 
is distance,” I think a mountain mile must 
bear about the same relation to those in the 
plain below, as a widow bore to ordinary 
women in the opinion of Mr. Weller, Senior. 
At least we thought so for some time before 
we reached the end of that mile and a half. 
There were but few houses in that steep and 
winding valley,—not more than four or five, if 
I recollect aright; but the last save one was 
characteristic of the country. It was a school- 
house. The schoolmaster (or rather the school- 
ma’am) was abroad, and had ferreted out these 
few scattered families, in a rugged and remote 
mountain valley, the very outskirts of civiliza- 
tion, and there was the little schoolhouse, the 
last habitation save one. And it was well 
filled, too (the pure mountain air seems to 
render the hardy inhabitants prone to popula- 
tion); nor were their juvenile manners ne- 
glected; for, as we looked in at the open door, 
a whole row of unkempt tow-heads bobbed low 
in rustic courtesy ;—a salute which, you may 
be sure, was returned in due form with doffed 
chapeau. 

After leaving our horse and buggy at the 
next farmhouse (in which, according to Tom’s 
report, there was quite a pretty girl), we took 
the fowling-piece, Tom’s overcoat, the basket 
of prog, and the portfolio, and set out on our 
tramp. Our first object was to find where the 


‘‘*men-folks”’ were, in order to get some gene- 


ral directions to guide us in the ascent, for the 
women all up the valley seemed to know no- 
thing about the matter:—they ‘had never 
ascended the mountain in their lives; why 
should they?” We found the men in the hay- 
field not far off. And here, by the way, I may 
remark that their fields were stony and small, 
their barns very diminutive, and their crops 
apparently the smallest and poorest of all: it 
was a puzzle how they contrived to scrape and 
scratch enough together to keep soul and body 
from parting company. We found them in the 
hay-field, however, as I said, and made our 
inquiries. Their answers were provokingly 
vague and general, and given in a very know- 
ing way, with many significant hints that we 
had better wait till next day, and pay one of 
them a dollar and a half to pilot us up and 
down again,—which we were by no means dis- 
posed to do. We had both of us last year 
ascended Mansfield, which was a higher moun- 
tain, and reckoned more difficult, and accom- 
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plished the feat without a guide, and without 
having been in any danger of losing our way: 
so that we considered ourselves perfectly com- 
petent to do as much for The Hump. We there- 
fore disregarded all the sly innuendoes and 
shrugs and grins of our informants, telling 
them we were determined to try the ascent by 
ourselves, and hoped to see the sun set from 
the summit, spend the night there, behold the 
sun rise, and descend in time for dinner next 
day. They jokingly insisted that we should 
kindle a fire on the summit, so that they might 
know we were safe; and we promised readily, 
with the proviso—‘‘in case we succeeded in 
reaching the summit before nightfall.” We 
had about three hours of daylight yet before 
us, and, according to their account, that would 
be sufficient, provided all went right; so away 
we trudged up the valley, at a good round 
pace, I laying all the responsibility of pilot on 
Tom’s shoulders, for three reasons :—first, he 
was better skilled in woodcraft than I; second, 
he had sharper eyesight; and third, he was 
eight inches taller than his “little brother,” 
and of course could see a great deal farther. 
So he went before, and I followed after. 

After proceeding up the valley about half a 
mile, we came upon a second sawmill, supplied 
by the brook whose company we had hitherto 
kept with great perseverance. This explained 
the mystery of that little house in the hollow. 
The materials had not been carted down the 
hill, for that was impracticable; they had 
reached the place of their destination by water- 
carriage. Leaving this brook on our left, we 
soon began a pretty rapid yet sidelong ascent, 
and for a long time were dubious as to whether 
we were on the mountain itself or not. We 
passed innumerable little rivulets meandering 
down the hill-side, and the whole soil was so 
abounding in water that our boots were soon 
wet through, and thus remained for the rest 
of our journey. We pushed on vigorously for 
about two hours, when we seated ourselves, at 
six o'clock, p.M., on a fallen tree, and took a 
hasty supper. Bread-and-butter and sliced 
ham were decided luxuries after our exercise. 
We finished our repast by a drink out of the 
next rivulet,—not by any means the first we 
had taken since beginning our tramp,—and 
then resumed the ascent with renewed vigour. 
The great question as to whether we were 
really on The Hump or no had gradually been 
settling itself in the affirmative in our minds, 
and we often exchanged views on this interest- 
ing point as we went along. 

‘‘Tom, do you think we are on The Hump ?” 
I would say. 

‘‘Well, I rather guess we are,” he would 
reply; ‘‘we’ll find out before long, at any 
rate.” 
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After ascending somewhat further, we found 
the vegetation beginning to change, becoming 
more and more dwarfish, while the moisture 
and the moss were both on the increase. 

‘*Tom, I do believe we are on The Hump,” 
said I. 

‘*T’ve been thinking so myself for some time,” 
said he. 

The moss was becoming thicker and thicker. 
It was softer than the richest Turkey carpet 
to the tread, and the fallen timber, some of 
which, I suppose, had been down for five hun- 
dred years, was all coated over with it several 
inches deep. Occasionally through the trees 
we caught a slight glimpse of the extensive 
prospect below; and one great reason for be- 
lieving we were on the mountain was, that we 
could see no higher land on either side of us, 
and were therefore certainly ascending a ridge. 
We passed one spot where an old birch tree 
had shed such a quantity of bark that Tom 
proposed camping out there, fer the conveni- 
ence of making a fire. But as we had more 
than an hour of daylight yet, and I was eager 
to see the sun set from the summit, we pushed 
on. Ere long we found somewhat of an open- 
ing in the dense forest towards the west, where 
lay Lake Champlain afar off, gleaming and 
glowing in the golden splendours of the de- 
clining sun; and the rich refulgence streamed 
in upon us, struggling through the trees, which 
were yet too thick to afford anything but a very 
imperfect view. 


We gave loud utterance to our delight at 
this brilliant antepast of the glories we antici- 
pated from the summit, and I exclaimed: 

‘¢Tom, I do believe we’re on The Hump, and 
no mistake !” 

‘‘Shouldn’t wonder if you did,” said Tom, 
drily; ‘‘I guess there is not much mistake 
about it this time.” 


‘¢ All right,” said I; ‘‘then goahead.”” And 
ahead we did go, more briskly than ever, for 
some minutes longer; when, all at once, I 
came up with Tom, who had bgen considerably 
in advance. He was standing stock still, bolt 
upright, and staring ominously towards the 
southeast. 

‘*Hallo, Tom, what’s the matter ?” 

‘‘Look there!” said he, pointing in the di- 
rection in which he had been gazing. 


I looked, and, with some difficulty, for the 
trees were yet thick, saw the old ‘‘Couching 
Lion,” towering up more than a thousand feet 
above us, at about threé miles’ distance, with 
an enormously wide and deep ravine betwixt 
us and him! And yet the hard-hearted old 
brute lay there, sunning himself in the last 
rays of evening, and looking as rosy, as quiet, 
and comfortable, as if nothing was the matter. 
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‘* Well!” said Tom, ‘‘ what do you think of 
that?” 

‘“‘Why, it’s none of my business; you’re 
pilot, you know.” 

However, we held a council of war, without 
delay, and carefully canvassed all the cata- 
strophes and capabilities of the campaign. 
There were three courses open to our adoption. 
First: Proceed to the top of the hill we were 
on, enjoy the sunset as well as we could, spend 
the night there, and either return direct in the 
morning, or from thence strike for The Hump 
itself. This we decided not to do. It was 
Friday ; and we could not well expect to be 
able to compass so great a Saturday’s work on 
what we were convinced was an insufficient 
supply of provisions; and, moreover, we re- 
solved not to be balked of our visit to the 
summit. Second: Camp out where we were, 
and not attempt to cross the deep ravine till 
the morning. This we likewise rejected, be- 
cause it would lose us an hour of daylight. 
Third: We therefore turned our noses in the 
direction of the Couching Lion, and manfully 
plunged down into the ravine, with as great 
rapidity as we could muster. I saw, indeed, 
that the whole ravine rose towards the right 
hand, ending in a sort of low ridge that con- 
nected the hill we were on with The Hump it- 
self; and | was strongly in favour of making 
a detour in that direction, which I hoped would 
save us more than one thousand feet descent 
and ascent. But Tom had become a little ner- 
vous, and concluded that it was safest to adopt 
the bee-line principle, as far as possible ;—a 
principle from which we practically deviated 
only by yielding naturally to the dip of the 
ground, and going farther down stream than 
there was any occasion for. But down we 
went, through bushes, over rocks and huge 
fragments, every few moments circumventing 
@ young precipice of some eight or ten feet in 
height, climbing over fallen trees, slumping 
through bog-holes, ‘‘ our boots filled with water 
as if they were pumps,” and occasionally call- 
ing out to each other to ascertain through the 
thick trees and the fast-gathering shades of 
evening the precise bearing of the imperturba- 
ble old Hump. The darkness naturally in- 
creased on us the faster, the deeper we de- 
cended, since we had in the rear a very solid 
hill betwixt us and the sunshine—what there 
was left of it. We continued to descend for 
about an hour, and had made no mean progress, 
when it became so dark that we determined to 
stop and ‘‘camp out.” But we soon became 
painfully conscious of the difficulties we should 
have to encounter in doing so with any sort of 
satisfaction. The ground was so wet as to be 
almost boggy. Not a single dry spot could be 
found. All the leaves, twigs, dead trees, and 
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other combustibles, were thoroughly impreg- 
nated with water ;—and how to make a fire with 
such materials was a mystery to both of us. We 
attacked some birch trees, however, and, after 
the labour of some fifteen minutes, made quite a 
respectable little heap of the finer shreds of 
birch bark, which we thought would burn, and 
gathered a large pile of branches, larger and 
smaller, the least water-logged we could dis- 
cover ; which done, we flattered ourselves that 
if we could once start the birch bark, we might 
yet have a fire in spite of the prevailing powers 
of humidity. Tom then produced his stock of 
matches, which, alas! amounted to but five. 
I proposed starting off all five together, think- 
ing they might encourage each other to burn. 
But it was thought rash to risk our whole 
chance on one venture; so the attempt was 
made in detail. The operation was performed 
on the inside of the crown of Tom’s hat, in 
which the match was to be held to preserve it 
from the ruder breath of the open atmosphere, 
until the dubious flame could be communicated 
to large rolls of twisted newspaper which we 
had ready. Tom offered me the responsibility 
of producing the friction, but I declined. The 
first match he tried was a failure. The second 
gave but a gentle pf-/-/, and expired. The 
third threw out a spiteful jet of blue light that 
fizzed for an instant, and then the inside of the 
hat was again as dark as a pocket. I now 
insisted upon his trying the last two together, 
as our only chance; for the matches were evi- 
dently bad, and were probably affected by the 
dampness of the spot besides. This time our 
faces lighted up with a gleam of hope. The 
two lucifers went off well at first; the blue 
stage of the welcome inflammation was vigor- 
ously and generously developed, and was just 
on the verge of passing over into the yellow,— 
I had my paper close over it, and in the rapi- 
dity of imagination we already fancied we saw 
the birch all in a blaze,—when suddenly the 
flame of our feeble matches rolled up from the 
under side to the upper, and before the paper 
could catch the fugitive combustion, it had 
eloped into the arms of old Night. I cannot 
say that we looked blank at this result; for, 
under those huge old trees, and down in that 
dark, damp hollow, there was not light enough 
left for us to see how we looked. 
got one chance yet,” said Tom. ‘‘ Maybe we 
can strike a light with the gun.” ‘It will do 
no harm to try,” said 1; and, accordingly, the 
gun was tried. Here it must be confessed that 
I knew little more about the management of a 
fowling-piece, at least for such a purpose, than 
I did about the precise mode in which old 
Archimedes set the Roman ships on fire at a 
distance incomprehensible to convex lenses. 
And if I were to confess the truth, I should 


‘* Well, we’ve 
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admit that, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, Tom did not know ten times as much as 
I did; so I should not wonder if our modus ope- 
randi made old sportsmen laugh heartily. He 
was the performer, of course. We inserted a 
large quantity of wad, in the shape of slips of 
newspaper and shreds of birch bark, loosely 
twisted, so as to catch the more readily, and 
then, pointing the muzzle of the gun close up 
at the heap of birch bark, which we hoped 
would arrest the lighted wad, Tom blazed 
away. The result was an extensive scattera- 
tion among the shreds of birch bark. A few 
portions of the wadding retained some specks 
of incandescence for an instant, but the damp- 
ness extinguished them before we could lay 
hands upon them. We collected the birch 
bark again as well as we could, and repeated 
the experiment with variations; now holding 
the muzzle higher, now lower, now nearer, now 
further off, now ramming the wadding tighter, 
now leaving it looser ;—but all with one un- 
varying result. The powder was wasted, and 
the birch-bark pile was steadily diminishing, 
while the chances of a fire grew more and more 
hopeless with every discharge ; nay, the echoes 
of the report regularly rumbled up the ravine, 
deliberately saying ‘‘No, you don’t!” with a 
surly emphasis that was perfectly conclusive. 
We made up our minds to spend the night 
without fire. 

The next point to be settled was the posture 
in which we should court the drowsy god. 
There was not a dry spot to be discovered, as 
I have said. We did not like the notion of re- 
clining cn the wet and oozy sponge of which 
all the ground seemed to be composed, and, 
therefore, seeing we could not well lie down in 
the arms of Morpheus, we resolved to attempt 
sitting on the lap of Somnus, thinking we could 
find a spot at the root of some tree where we 
could manufacture dryness enough to answer 
for a chair, if not for a couch. The large trees 
near us had roots of a most uncompromising 
character. They were so much in our way 
that we could not lean against them or the 
trunks of the trees they belonged to; and yet 
so crabbed in shape as to afford a comfortable 
resting-place to none but a man utterly dead 
to all sense of honour. There was only one at 
all practicable, and that had grown so much 
on the principle of an inclined plane, that, 
when seated on it, it needed a constant exertion 
of muscular power to prevent the sitter from 
sliding off ;—a posture by no means favourable 
to an easy transit into the land of Nod. We 
therefore chose a smaller tree, and commenced 
operations. We broke up the branches we had 
gotten together in hope of a fire, into pieces 
about a foot in length, and laid them down for 
a foundation,—a sort of a fine-grained cordu- 
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roy. Over these we spread all the remains we 
could scrape together of that pile of birch bark 
shreds which had been so repeatedly blown 
up by gunpowder; and these were our only 
cushion for the corduroy. We laid the gun 
down beside this prepared spot, loaded with 
buckshot, so as to be at hand in case of noc- 
turnal attack, and placed beside it our basket 
of provisions. 

All our few and simple preparations being 
thus made, we knelt down and said our evening 
prayers, apart and in silence. Then rising 
from our knees, we sang our evening hymn to- 
gether. It was a strange sound,—perhaps un- 
heard before in that savage, pathless wilder- 
ness, and where no traces were to be seen of 
the foot of man. Nay, wild beasts might have 
been around us; and, therefore, we sang the 
more earnestly and loudly: 


“ Keep me, O keep me, King of kings, 
Under thine own Almighty wings!” 


As the last sounds of the Doxology went up 
through the dark old trees, and echoed from 
up the gloomy hollow, dying along the distant 
mountain’s side, we prepared ourselves to rest. 
Tom put on his great coat, which was the only 
one we had brought with us. I had onlya 
very light, thin sack of drap d’été, which had 
no lining in any part; yet I was not afraid of 
taking cold in that chill, dark, dismal place, 
for I am a water-cure invalid, and am not easily 
frightened by the healthy element, even when 
there is a little too much of it. Tom having 
the great-coat, however, I thought it only fair 
that he should take his seat first, and lean 
against the tree, while I proposed seating my- 
self between his knees, and leaning against 
him. He agreed, and we took our places ac- 
cordingly. I soon found myself very com- 
fortable—ail things considered. But it was 
not so with my companion. He began to have 
gloomy forebodings of fever and ague, and 
said he had a bad cold in the head already,— 
which was no wonder. All four of our feet 
might be regarded as put down in soak for the 
night, and pretty cold soak too; and there was 
no help for it. The mountain air also was very 
cool, and excessively damp; and Tom had once 
had the ‘‘shakes’” for several weeks, which 
made him particularly sensitive to such severe 
exposure. There was, moreover, a knot in the 
bark of the tree against which he leaned, that 
worried him about the shoulder-blade; and 
every ten minutes or so he would have to give 
an extra hitch, to work it round to a fresh 
spot—a manceuvre which operated upon me as 
anything rather than an incentive to repose. 
Not much more than half an hour had elapsed 
from the commencement of our session, when I 
perceived as I leaned against him, that his 
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body was trembling all through with the chill, 
whereupon I immediately proposed an exchange 
of places; for I thought that, notwithstanding 
the great-coat, I could stand cold better than 
he. The change was immediately effected; he 
took his place between my knees, which I bent 
up so as to give him the more protection; he 
leaned against me, which kept his back warm, 
and I folded my arms about him besides; so 
that it was not long before he felt much more 
comfortable. Thus then we sat, trying to go 
to sleep. And I shall never forget the so- 
lemnity of the sensations caused by the awful 
stillness and gloom of that vast mountain- 
gorge. Within a few rods of us, a little thread- 
like brooklet tinkled musically. Down the ra- 
vine some mile or more, roared a mountain 
torrent,—the same stream that supplied those 
two saw-mills,—but there rushing and tumbling 
in rapid descent over its rocky bed, gathering 
in as it foamed along, all the waters of the huge 
slopes on either side; but where we were sit- 
ting, its roar was softened by distance and 
the thick trees into a low, monotonous mur- 
mur. (At this stage of my observations, Tom 
stretches out one foot uneasily. ‘* How do you 


feel, Tom? cold?” ‘‘Not very.” ‘* How’s your | 


cold in the head?” ‘Pretty bad.” ‘Feet 
cold?” ‘*Yes.” <‘* Well, can’t help it; go to 
sleep the best way youcan!” ‘‘ Hngmm-m-m!’’) 
Besides the tinkling of the dropping brooklet, 
and the gentle murmur of the stream far down 
below, not a sound could be heard. There was 
a breathless, dead calm. Not a bird chirruped, 
nor an owl was heard to cry ‘‘Tu-whit! tu- 
whoo!” Over head was a sombre shade, the 
foliage all black in the gloom of night; but 
here and there a little star twinkled dubiously 
through, as if to assure us that even in that 
uninhabitable valley there were wakeful angel- 
eyes still watching over our helpless loneliness. 
(By this time I became painfully conscious that 
that knot in the tree had made a deep impres- 
sion upon my left shoulder, and I gently twisted 
myself so as to give it new quarters.) Soon 
after, the dead calm was broken for a few mo- 
ments by a sough of wind that came slowly 
and softly from afar up the great gorge, passed 
over our heads, and then rolled away up the 
hollow, and died without an echo. It was as 
if the great Earth, in the midst of her solemn, 
nightly slumber, had breathed forth a gigantic 
human sigh. Ali was again still but the two 
voices of the running waters. (Here Tom 
turned over on the other side. ‘ What’s the 
matter, Tom?” ‘‘ These sticks are mighty hard 


under here,” said he; ‘I must try the other | up the gorge, and passed over our heads along 
| the mountain side, and then went up into 


silence. And so it came and went pretty re- 


side of my bones for a while.” ‘‘Cold?” ‘To- 
lerable!” ‘*Going to have the ague?” ‘Guess 


so!” ‘Well! time enough when it comes!’’) | 
My thoughts then reverted to dear ‘‘ Home.” 
VOL. VIII. 26 














I pictured to myself the cheerful family-room, 
where they were all then together, except us, 
and I fancied I could hear my sister’s brilliant 
touch on the piano, or hear the pleasant little 
chatter of my younger brothers, or see their 
young heads practising themselves into manly 
strength over the chess-board. (Here I wrig- 
gled that knot into a fresh spot on the other 
shoulder.) I then bethought me it was time, 
at home, for evening prayers; and I went over 
in my mind the psalms of the Psalter for the 
day, which they were responsively reading, and 
wondered what hymn it was they sang. And 
after prayers, and the little ones were gone to 
bed, I thought I could see my mother sit down 
to her sewing, in her rocking-chair, at the 
centre-table, and my aunt beside her, talking 
over their household matters in a whisper; 
while my father lighted his long meerschaum 
pipe, and placed his arm-chair in the corner 
by his table, to read the newspapers. Even 
the cat lay comfortably snoozing on the rug; 
while we, poor fellows, (and I could not help 


| pitying ourselves as I drew the contrast,) were 


sitting on corduroy, in that ‘“‘dismal swamp”’ 
of a place, without fire or candle, with our feet 
in soak, miles and miles away from human 


| habitations; and as for poor me, I could not 


even sit still five minutes in comfort, for that 
confounded hard knot kept digging deeper and 
deeper into my shoulders at every fresh spot I 
put it to, until it became an intolerable nui- 
sance, and I could stand it no longer. After 
mature deliberation as to the best mode of 
remedy, I took off my hat, rolled it up, (start 
not, reader! it was not a beaver hat,—I’m not 
fool enough to wear one, especially into the 
mountains,—nor a silk hat, nor a leghorn, nor 
& panama, nor a chip, nor a straw hat,—for 
any one of these might have been damaged 
somewhat by the operation; but it was a black, 
soft felt hat, which some call the New Fall tile, 
some the Liberty hat, but which, by whatever 
name known, is not only one of the cheapest, 
but is the most comfortable and convenient, 
the most picturesque-looking, sun-shading, 
rain-protecting, thump-enduring, universally- 
accommodating head-covering ever invented by 
hatters ;) I rolled it up, I say, and placed it 
between my persecuted shoulders and the tor- 
menting knot; and so great was the influence 
of the felt upon that knot, that from that mo- 
ment the knot was no longer felt. My head 
did without. 

i now sat and listened. No new sounds! 
Presently that huge sigh again breathed sadly 


gularly every fifteen or twenty minutes. No 


| other sound but that and the tinkling rill and 
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the distant murmur of the stream. I tried 
hard to sleep, but without success. Now and 
then I felt an instantaneous unconsciousness 
steal over me, which seemed to startle itself 
into wakefulness in the very act of dropping 
asleep; and now and then ‘that hat” would 
slip partially away, requiring careful manage- 
ment to replace it without disturbing my bro- 
ther by my motions. Thus the long, slow hours 
of night wore away, and | began to wonder 
what o’clock it was, and how long it would be 
before dawn. 

It was not many minutes after one of those 
long, sad sighs had gone up the valley, when 
my listening ear caught a new sound,—a low 
and gentle rustling among the leaves, recurring 
at regular intervals, with now and then a pause. 
It was evidently the treading of some animal, 
and its footfall was soft and stealthy, yet evi- 
dently quite heavy, for I could occasionally 
hear little branches broken by its paws as they 
were cautiously pressed down among the leaves. 
It was just what one would expect from a gi- 
gantic cat, prowling about for a prey which he 
supposed was near, and which he did not wish 
to disturb by making a noise until he was close 
enough to pounce upon the victim. The sounds 
were apparently at the distance of some eight 
or ten rods from where we were, and they came 
from the direction in which we had descended 
the hill. The animal had probably crossed our 
trail. These footfalls were but faintly audible, 
and lasted at intervals for about ten minutes, 
when all was again still. Now, in talking over 
this night’s adventures with others, I have had 
it suggested to me that these were the steps of 
a badger,—an animal which is said to be fre- 
quently met with in the mountain, but of which 
we did not see any signs. As to my own opi- 
nion, I scorn the insinuation of a badger, and 
insist that it must have been a catamount! 
And this for several reasons. In the first place, 
badgers do not prowl about by night in that 
style. 2d. They could not produce such sounds 
if they did. They were precisely like the 
stealthy tread of a cat, only far more heavy. 
3d. A catamount—and a very large-one—had 
been killed on the mountain within three years. 
4th. I do assert that our situation just then 
was highly romantic ;—almost as much so as 
that of seme beautiful young ladies in one of 
Cooper’s novels; and none of my fair readers 
can deny that the romance of the night would 
be killed entirely by supposing that that cata- 
mount could have been nothing but a badger. 

For about two hours I listened in vain. No- 
thing more was heard. But then—those foot- 
falls again, and nearer than before! They 
were now heard in a different direction, and 
apparently proceeded from a spot about six 
rods in front of us, where stood the birch tree 





from which we had stripped our bark, and 
from whence we had carried the greater part 
of our branches. The animal had apparently 
succeeded in keeping on our scent; which was 
anything but comforting. It was the same 
slow, stealthy, heavy tread, with occasional 
pauses, only everything sounded nearer and 
more distinct than before. After a few mo- 
ments, however, all was again silent as ever. 
Such sounds could hardly be expected to ope- 
rate like an anodyne. 

More than an hour passed away in silence, 
when again that same ominous tread was 
heard, and nearer than ever. The animal had 
gone round beyond us, and down the hill; but, 
as if aware of his mistake, was now coming up 
again, making directly for the place where we 
sat; and he was, to my hearing, not more than 
four or five rods off, if so far. I immediately 
touched Tom, who was not long in coming to 
the same conclusion as I had. We listened in 
breathless silence for a few moments, until we 
were perfectly convinced he was steadily ad- 
vancing right towards us; when we rose, and 
made ready for combat. Our preparations 
were very few and simple. Tom took the gun, 
and I grasped my hickory cane,—all the wea- 
pons we had,—and we placed ourselves between 
two large trees, which we thought a more pro- 
tected situation than where we were before. 
Thus placed, we waited anxiously for further 
demonstrations on the part of our invisible 
antagonist. We gazed intently towards the 
spot where we had heard the steps, and where 
we several times after heard a tread or two, 
and would not at any moment have been sur- 
prised to see a large pair of luminous eyes 
peering out from the perfect blackness. But 
we stood on guard in silence, not desiring to 
provoke a conflict for which we were so ill pre- 
pared. The fowling-piece had a charge of shot 
in it; but what would that be against a cat o’ 
mountain, especially when fired in the dark, 
and probably with very incorrect aim! After 
that, we had only the butt of the gun and my 
hickory walking-stick, unless we chose to have 
recourse to our penknives. We were in cir- 
cumstances where we considered that discretion 
was decidedly the better part of valour. The 
catamount, however, seemed to have been lis- 
tening as anxiously to our proceedings as we 
did to his, and to have taken alarm at the 
noise we made in talking together, rising, and 
moving to our new position; for, except a few 
light treads, his advance was stopped, and, 
though we listened long, we could hear nothing 
further of him. Yet we did not think it safe 
to sit down again ;—he was too near for that. 
We discussed the propriety of climbing a tree! 
but we were very stiff both with the cold and 
damp, and from having sat almost motionless 
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in one position for so many hours; so that we | disturb him. My advice was very reluctantly 


| taken, and we have neither heard nor seen 
ascend trees, which were, from their size and | anything of that catamount from that time to 


felt utterly lacking in the agility necessary to 


the great elevation of their lowest branches, 
exceedingly difficult to climb. It could not be 
very long before the morning would dawn, we 
thought: and so we resolved to remain stand- 
ing as we were until it should be light enough 
to proceed on our journey. A weary, dreary, 
long hour was that! We had helped to keep 
each other warm as we sat, but now the cold, 
raw, morning air struck in all over us, and it 
was not very long before we became disagree- 
ably chilly. In fact, before the hour was half 
over, our teeth began audibly to chatter. Some 
sneering, chicken-hearted reader may insinuate 
that this was the result of cowardice. He is 


welcome; because those who are themselves | 


conscious of a deficiency of physical courage 
are always the readiest to suspect other people 
of thesame. But will such an one tell me why 
it was that our shivering did not come over us 
at the first, when our apprehensions were cer- 
tainly strongest, but lingered until we felt 
comparatively certain that our catamount was 
a prudent brute, who had learned the old 
adage, ‘‘ Forewarned is forearmed,” and was 
convinced that since we had started to our 
feet and were evidently wide awake, it would 
be better to let us alone? On conversing 
together with regard to the night, I discovered 
that Tom had slept but little, and had kept 
so still most of the time, not because he was 
himself asleep, but because he fancied me so, 
and was afraid of disturbing me. Long be- 
fore we thought it light enough to proceed 
with safety, we had come to the conclusion 
that the dawning of day is decidedly a tediously 
slow process. After standing about an hour, 
however, we finally determined to eat our 
breakfast, which was very sparing, for our 
victualling department had been calculated 
only for a jaunt up the mountain and down 
again, and our extra ramblings had almost 
exhausted the provision-basket already, while 
we had yet the whole ascent and descent still 
before us! The gray dawn grew stronger and 
stronger as we plied our jaws; and, at length, 
in the early twilight, we left our stand, took 
up our ‘‘fixin’s,” and proceeded on our way 
rejoicing, giving our silent, invisible, prudent 
and considerate catamount quite a wide berth 
as we passed down the ravine towards the 
torrent at the bottom. Tom waxed decidedly 
valiant as our departure drew nigh, and was 
loath to quit the spot without beating up the 
latent beast’s quarters, and having a ‘‘skrim- 
mage” at any rate; but I persuaded him to 
let it alone, telling him that, on proper mutual 
principles, since the catamount had not at- 
tacked us, it would be ungentlemanly for us to 





this. 


After continuing our descent for about half 
an hour, and inclining unconsciously rather 
down towards the mouth of the gorge, than 
upwards towards its origin, we reached the 
foaming, noisy stream at its bottom, striking it 
at a place where it takes a steep slide of some 
thirty feet down the rocks which form its only 
bed. We took a long draught of its waters, 
which we found, like those of all the rills we 
had met, to be of the most exquisite purity, 
coldness, and softness. It were worth while to 
visit the mountain for nothing else but to drink 
water so delicious and so refreshing, amid the 
labours of the ascent and descent. After cross- 
ing the stream, which we did about sunrise, 
we commenced the ascent of the mountain 
proper,—and a very tedious ascent we found 
it, as will any cne else who attempts it through 
the original woods, without guide or path, and 
with only vague general ideas as to what course 
he should pursue. The first object of interest- 
ing comparison to us, was to gauge our pro- 
gress by the height of the hill we had just 
descended. At first it towered far above us, 
but every few minutes gave us somewhat of a 
perceptible advantage; and when we thought 
ourselves at about the same level with its top, 
we deliberately sat down, and reflected that, 
had we not lost our way, we should have been 
on the spot where we were then sitting, at least 
an hour before sunset on the previous evening. 
A very consolatory reflection! We likewise 
amused ourselves by looking far down that 
great gorge, and trying to fix in our mind’s 
eye the precise locality of our gloomy and 
sleepless night-session. I thought it was just 
about there. Tom was sure it was a consi- 
derable distance further off, and just about 
there. So we argued and discussed the matter, 
pro and con, for a considerable time, until at 
last we did what the ‘‘Committee of the Whole” 
sometimes do in Congress—we rose and pro- 
ceeded to business. It was a great satisfaction 
to find ourselves above the top of that abomi- 
nable hill which had been the occasion of such 
great fatigues, inconveniencies, hunger, and 
innumerable steps; I say hunger, for our 
breakfast had been slight, and we had resolved 
to reserve our very last bites for a triumphant 
lunch on the summit. We soon began to notice 
a decided change in the whole character of the 
vegetation. The trees grew shorter, and the 
moss longer, as we ascended with increasing 
toil and fatigue. Indeed, we several times felt 
inclined to give up and return ; I say we, but I 
mean Jom, who suggested that course strongly 
several times; but I encouraged him, and would 
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not listen to the idea of being disappointed, 
especially since we had gone so far. We now 
and then sat down to rest for a few minutes, 
and occasionally caught beautiful glimpses of 
the widening prospect through the thick bushes 
by which we were surrounded. These bushes, 
however, became at last almost intolerable. 
They formed a complete jungle of trees, not 
more than from six to twelve feet high, their 
trunks from one to two feet through at the 
butt, their branches very long, and stout in 
proportion, and incredible in number for such 
small trees, and so strong, sharp-pointed, and 
elastic, and so closely interwoven together, 
that they were almost impervious to the per- 
secuted passenger. The ground, too, if ground 
it may be called, which seemed nothing but a 
mass of jagged fragments of rock, was covered 
with a carpet of moss from eight to twelve 
inches deep—a carpet more delightfully soft 
and yielding to the foot than the fabrics of 
Persian or Turkish looms, or the finest manu- 
factures of the steam-mills of Lowell. But the 
mischief of it was, that it covered up all the 
cracks and fissures between these great frag- 
ments of rock, so that every few moments the 
foot went through, and down went the rest of 
the man, up to the middle ina hole. This, be- 
sides the shock to the nerves, and the actual 
fatigue caused by the strain on the muscles, 
was greatly promotive of what is called by 
country folk, ‘‘ barking the shins,’ whereof our 
lower extremities might have told tales, had 
they found tongues. Indeed, the whole of this 
last wearisome portion of our beating the bush, 
could be called, not so much finding or making 
a path, as scrambling and tumbling through a 
succession of pitfalls. 

At last, and when I was just beginning to 
wonder within myself whether such a state of 
things could last for ever, Tom, who was some 
few rods ahead, raised a loud ‘‘ Hurrah!” 
‘‘What’s the matter?’ cried I. ‘*‘ Hurrah!” 
was the reply, more emphatic than before. 
** Are you out of the woods?” said I. ‘* Hur- 
r-r-r-r-rah !” was still the only response, but 
with a triumphant vigour that left no further 
room for doubt; and in a few moments I was 
out on the clear granite top,—the crouching 
lion’s bald crown,—where there were no bushes 
worth mentioning, and only a little grass and 
moss here and there. We skipped along joy- 
ously and lightly in spite of all our fatigues, 
and in less than ten minutes were on the loftiest 
portion of the summit. 

Our first impulse was to go forward to the 
edge of the great southern precipice which 
forms the lion’s face. It was but a few feet 
from us, and was fearfully perpendicular. We 
cast down stones, and counted the seconds by 
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on the margin of a newspaper. It must have 
been about five hundred feet. The foliage at 
the bottom resembled a slightly granulated 
surface, mottled with various shades of green ; 
and, for my part, I thought that a leap from 
that rock would be quite as successful a cure 
for the pangs of hopeless love, as the one dis- 
covered and first experimented on by the pas- 
sionate poetess of Lesbos. 

From this we turned to contemplate the glo- 
rious panorama around us, making use of a 
good spy-glass that had accompanied us in the 
pocket of Tom’s great-coat. This panorama 
is one of the most beautiful that can be ob- 
tained from any mountain. To the north lay 
the huge bulk of Mount Mansfield, whose Nose 
and Chin* were evidently elevated higher into 
the empyrean than the Lion’s crown. The 
clouds spotted his sides with moving shadows, 
and he spread out his long spurs in every di- 
rection, as if they were Titanic arms with 
which he would hug the earth in an embrace 
that could be shaken neither by men nor gods. 
His Nose and Chin were of bald, gray granite, 
and shone dimly whitish in the morning light. 
Betwixt us and him lay the beautiful valley of 
the Winooski River,—the gate by which that 
picturesque stream passes through the ridge 
of the Green Mountains. To the east the eye 
commanded all the wide valley of the Connec- 
ticut as far as the dim, distant summits of the 
White Mountains in the heart of New Hamp- 
shire. The villages could all be traced by 
their spots of houses here and there. The 
whole country bore somewhat the appearance 
of a patch-quilt, from the alternation of farms 
that were cleared, and under the plough, with 
other lots that had been left with their original 
forest yet darkening the soil. Here and there, 
to vary the effect, were white clouds of round- 
ed, lumpish form, lazily lounging about in mid- 
air,—that is, about half way betwixt us and 
the level country below. Others were slowly 
climbing up the mountain, or had already 
taken wing from the hilltops for the regions 
above. Towards the south, after passing the 
valley which forms the southern boundary of 
The Hump, the eye embraced a perspective view, 
as it were, of the rest of the Green Mountain 
chain. Peak after peak, hill after hill, led the 
eye along with ever paling tints of distant 
blue, until their remotest verge seemed diluted 
to the thinness of the pure morning air ;— 
their spurs, on either hand, meanwhile, stretch- 
ing far out into the level land; below, their 
wooded ridges slowly sinking into the culti- 
vated plain, so that they seemed like huge 





* Mount Mansfield received its name from a fancied re- 
semblance to the profile of Lord Mansfield, of famous 
memery. The Nose and Chin are the two highest preci- 


our watches, and then calculated the height | pices on his hard-featured face. 
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waves of the great, blue sea, that had been 
chasing each other to a green and grassy 
shore, and, in mid-career, had instantly been 
fixed for ever. Ascutney was plainly visible 
to the southeast, and it is said that Tom and 
Holyoke are among the most aerial of the sum- 
mits in the far-away, dreamy distance towards 
the south. But it is towards the west that the 
view is the most interesting and beautiful. 
Flere Lake Champlain lies mapped out to the 
view in almost its whole length; only that 
portion of its southern extremity being invisi- 
ble which is so narrow as to be completely 
hidden by the hills that embosom it. The 
Adirondack Mountains stand up against the 
sky along the whole horizon to the west, sink- 
ing down gradually towards the Canadian 
plains, and at the other extremity going on 
towards the south to meet the Kaatskills. In 
parts of this range four or five different eleva- 
tions can be distinguished, one behind the 
other, and the highest peaks are considerably 
above the loftiest of the Green Mountains. But 
it is the tranquil bosom of Champlain that 
lends the great charm to this expansive scene. 
Brightly reflecting the light grayish blue of the 
morning horizon, it lay spread out before us, 
studded thick with islands towards the north, 
which, when the Lake is glowing in the rich 
and ruddy rays of sunset, must look like great 
emeralds set in gold. Ah! how did we lament 
missing the glorious sunset of the day before! 
All the main headlands of the Lake were dis- 
tinguishable on either side. ‘‘See! there’s the 
tin dome of the old college shining in the 
morning sun!” said Tom, pointing in the di- 
rection of Burlington. And so it was: but the 
rest of the village, being situated below the 
college, on a hill that slopes towards the Lake, 
was invisible. ‘‘ And there’s our house!” said 
Tom,—and before I could fairly satisfy myself 
as to the truth of the assertion—‘‘ And there’s 
our new stable!” he cried;—a stable of whigh 
the boards had been nailed on only a few days 
before. ‘‘The force of optics could no further 
go!” but for some time I was expecting every 
moment to hear that he could distinguish ‘the 
difference betwixt the little white Durham 
heifer and the great brown cow! It may 
safely be inferred that I was near-sighted. 
After having very thoroughly scanned the 
panorama, we proceeded to lunch. We were 
desperately hungry; and yet we had but a 
few mouthfuls apiece, which we devoured with 
great relish, great regrets, and great delibe- 
ration, as if the amount could be magnified by 
much mastication. At our very slowest rate, 
however, it was not long before our mouths were 
empty; and, having nothing more to eat, we 
looked about fordrink. We found several small 
pools of soft, cold, and delicious water, caught 
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from the clouds in the hollows of the rocks, 
and, kneeling down, we imbibed copiously. 
There was then only one bodily want which 
we had it in our power to satisfy :—that was 
sleep. We discussed the necessity and pro- 
priety of this refreshment, and concluded the 
argument by lying down side by side, with the 
granite for our mattress, each other’s arms 
for pillows, our hats drawn over our noses for 
our roof to keep the sun from our faces, and 
nothing but the blue sky for bedclothes. There 
was a cool but gentle breeze blowing, whose 
breath was both refreshing and refrigerating, 
so that we should have been somewhat chilly, 
between it and the cold granite, had it not 
been for the warm, genial rays of the sun, 
which shone on our bodies and answered ad- 
mirably all the purposes of a blanket. I can 
hardly say we slept, but we had a delicious 
snooze of about half an hour :—a snooze which 
I look back upon as one of the most exquisite 
of my whole life. We rose with new strength 
to encounter new fatigues. 

It will be remembered that I had brought 
my portfolio with me; and the question was 
now, ‘‘ What should I sketch?” It would take 
a week to outline the whole panorama, and a 
day or two to delineate accurately the western 
portion only, or even a large part of it; and, 
it being Saturday morning, we could not stay 
long enough, for we had a long way to travel 
to reach home, which we were bound to do 
by nightfall. We therefore concluded that it 
would be wisest to draw nothing, and I accord- 
ingly rewarded myself for all the trouble I 
had had in carrying the portfolio all the 
way up the mountain, by carrying it all the 
way down again. Tom was worse off than I 
was, by the difference there was between the 
weight of my portfolio and that of his fowling- 
piece, which he had lugged along all the way 
without coming across anything to shoot, ex- 
cept that catamount (which could not be seen 
and it was wisest to let alone), and a little bird 
which he fired at, but could not find after it 
was shot. I suggested that it might have flown 
away without receiving his fire, the way the 
birch bark did the night before. Tom rather 
resented the insinuation: the little bird, how- 
ever, remained unbagged. 

We now commenced our descent. And, first 
of all, we held a council, to decide on the 
wisest course to pursue. Should we try to 
descend by the tedious route we had ascended, 
or should we try to mend matters by striking 
outanew path? The latter plan was adopted, 
and we resolved to follow a brook which flowed 
almost from the very summit of The Hump, and 
which we knew, from the general formation of 
the ground, must flow eventually into that mill- 
stream which we have mentioned before. There 
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could be no doubt of this; so, passing a little, 
low, rude log kennel, built on a dry and some- 
what protected spot, where we might have 
passed the night very snugly—in comparison, 
-—-we turned to the left, and commenced a 
descent as rapid as it was tedious. Down, 
down we went, slipping, stumbling, scram- 
bling, but never venturing further than a 
couple of rods from the brook, which brawled 
down the steep, rocky descent pretty much as 
brooks under similar circumstances generally 
do, having here and there a deep, still pool, 
clear as the purest crystal, where we occasion- 
ally knelt down and imbibed. After a two or 
three hours’ descent, we reached the bottom of 
that great gorge, where our little mountain- 
born brook joined the larger stream that had 
serenaded us the night before, and along whose 
banks (awfully rough ones they were, too) our 
path (no,—not path, for there was none,—but 
our course) lay. An hour’s weary travel 
brought us to the spot where we had crossed 
it in the morning, and from that point, some- 
what encouraged, we went on steadily down 
stream, with rapidly increasing weariness. I 
will not attempt to describe the excessive mo- 
notony of that descent. The forest was of 
course continuous. We were at the bottom of 
a valley, and what with that and the trees, we 
had no prospect at all. The brook had no 
beautiful cascades to impart variety, but its 
most ambitious attempts were long, steep slides 
down the dark, bluish, uninteresting rock. 
The borders of the brook where we were obliged 
to walk, or scramble, were rough enough to be 
abominably disagreeable, without having suffi- 
cient abruptness to be beautiful ;—and so al- 
most interminable! Mountains are certainly 
very large places! Jiem: the road up the moun- 
tain is not near so long as the journey down! 

At last, however, we did come out into the 
open pasture, and soon after to the saw-mill, 
and thus to the house where we had left our 
horse and buggy, and where our first inquiry 
was for dinner. The family had dined long 
before, and nothing could be raked up for us 
but some fresh milk, new cheese, and warm 
corn bread. What better could be asked by 
men as weary and as famished as we were? 
We made a thorough and impartial clearance 
of all the dishes set before us, and that with 
wonderful rapidity. 

On inquiring the news of the place, we 
learned that the day before had been the 
last of the school-term, and that ‘the pretty 
girl” whom Tom had seen there the day be- 
fore, had accompanied the schoolma’am home, 
whither that worthy functionary had been that 
morning conveyed—a distance of twelve miles 
—in an ox-cart. ‘ Verily,” thought I, ‘these 
people are primitive !” 








After dinner we harnessed up, and went on 
our way rejoicing (in a modified sense), and 
rather stiff about the limbs than otherwise. 
The remainder of the descent by that detest- 
able, rough, stony, rutty wagon-road was ac- 
complished at a slow walk, all on foot, and in 
the same order of march as we had traversed 
it the day before. Once at the bottom, we 
took our seats and started homewards in good 
spirits. I soon became excessively and uncon- 
trollably drowsy, and Tom being driver, I in- 
dulged myself in an intermittent series of nods 
all the way home. At two different places we 
stopped long enough for me to take a sketch 
of the mountain from good points of view; and 
each time, as soon as I had dismounted, Tom 
drove the mare with her nose to the fence, or 
against a great tree, and then, stretching him- 
self out on his back on the shaded greensward 
by the roadside, fell asleep ipso facto. It was 
about dark when we reached home,—a couple 
of tired mortals, both mortally tired. Sound 
was my sleep that night, and I woke in full 
health next morning ; but Tom’s exposure had 
been too much for him, and he was sick for 
three days after; which was doubtless the 
cause of his forming a very vehement resolu- 
tion never to waste his time hereafter in climb- 
ing up mountains: ‘It only made a man con- 
foundedly tired, and where was the use of it?” 


LE FEU DU CIEL. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 
BY WILLIAM DOWE. 


[Le Feu du Ciel is considered one of the 
finest of Victor Hugo’s lyrics. The subject of 
it offers ample scope for that splendour of de- 
scriptive effect in which his muse is always so 
much at home. He seems to have caught a 
good deal of the old biblical spirit in his man- 
ner of treating the destruction of the Cities of 
the Plain. The idea of a cloud moving under 
the coercion of ‘‘a divine thrusting on”—a 
dread necessity—to perform the will of Jeho- 
vah, is a fine one, and the lyric power with 
which the terrible panorama is set before us is 
of a very high order. The Hebrew dignity of 
the theme, in fact, controls very happily any 
of that exaggerated striving for effect which— 
with an exception or two—-is so palpable a © 
feature of French poetry, and which, it is not 
to be denied, belongs to a great deal that Vic- 
tor Hugo has written. ] 


THE FIRE FROM HEAVEN. 


Then the Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah 


brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven.—Gen. 
xix. 24. 


Lo! where yon dark-edged cloud is fleeting by, 
Now pale, now glowing with a ruddy dye; 











































Sad as a sterile autumn on the ground. 
Seems as if, borne upon the midnight blast, 
The conflagration of a city passed 

With all its smoke and sound. 


Whence comes it? From the hills, the seas, 
the heaven? 
Is it the fiery car of demons, driven 
On to some other planet near our own? 
O terror! from its dense, mysterious mass 
A furious lightning-bolt at times will pass, 
Like a swift serpent, down. 


The ocean, still the ocean ; surge on surge! 
In vain the wild bird’s weary pinions urge 
Their flight amid those sweltering waves 
across. 
Waves still by waves repulsed,—waves without 
shore, — 
Where, heaped within the abyss, for evermore 
They foam, and roll, and toss! 


Sometimes great fishes near the surface dash: 
Their fins of silver in the sunshine flash, 
And their large azure tails; while seems the 
brine 
A flock that shake their fleeces; and there lies 
A brazen bounding ring where azure skies 
And azure waves combine. 


The Fiery Cloud said, ‘‘Shall those seas be 
dried?” 

No. It passed on, with God’s breath for its 
guide. 


oe 


A gulf, with its green hills around, 
That glass their wildness there ; 

Buffaloes, javelins, and the sound 
Of chanting in the air; 

The tent, the manger, and the race 
That hunts and fishes free, 

Whose arrows, jousting in the space, 
Fleet as the lightnings flee. 


The breeze knows no disease where they, 
These roving tribes, are found ; 

The infants dance, and maidens gay 
And warriors in a round,— 

Where on the groves a flame is lit, 
Swayed, fitful, by the wind,— 

Moving like figures that will flit 
In dreams athwart the mind. 


Young girls, with breasts of ebony, 
And fair, as sunsets fair, 

Laugh o’er the mirror-steel to see 
Their true, faint faces there. 

And others, joyous, press about 
The docile camel’s teat, 

Pressing with sable fingers out 

The white milk in a jet. 
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These men and women bathe within 
The salt waves of that bay ; 

What is their lineage, name, or kin? 
Where went they yesterday ? 

The cymbals, with their shrilly clash, 
Whereat the war-horse neighs, 

Blend with the murmur and the dash 
Of distant, heaving seas. 


The Cloud a moment halted in the sky: 
‘‘Here?’? None may tell the voice which said, 
**Pass by!” 


Lo! Egypt, white with cornfields, spreading 
forth, 
Like variegated carpet, its fair land! 

Plain upon plain; the cold sea in the North 
And, in the glowing South, the arid sand 
Dispute her soil. Meanwhile, she laugheth 

wide 
Between two seas that wear her on each side. 


Three mountains, made with hands, raise up 
to heaven 
Three granite angles; and their roots lie hid 
In the light-shifting ashes heaped and driven 
From peak to base, adown each pyramid. 
The giant stairs expand,—designed so wide 
For feet that made six cubits at a stride. 


A God, green marble, and red granite Sphynx, 
Guard them; nor in the fiery desert breeze 
Their watchful, open eyelid ever winks; 
In a large port throng lofty argosies ; 
There, on the shore, a mighty city dips 
Its granite feet into that sea of ships. 


The dire simoom was heard to howl and sweep ; 
White pebbles crashed upon the sand aloud, 
Under the scales of crocodiles; at a leap, 
Green obelisks sprang upward to the cloud; 
West, like a tiger’s skin, was stretched the 
Nile’s 
Dull, yellow flood, all spotted o’er with isles. 


The orb-king sank. All calm, the breeze un- 
blown, 
The sea gave back that globe of living gold; 
That world, the torch and spirit of our own, 
In the red sky and waves vermilion rolled, 
Two separate suns, like meeting kings, were 
seen, 
Each drawing nigh with an imperial mien. 


‘Where halt I?” said the Cloud in its career ; 
‘‘Seek!” said a voice. Mount Tabor shook 
to hear. 


The sand, the sand, the Desert! 
Within its savage verge 
Is found the source exhaustless 





Of Monster and of Scourge! 
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There, all things are in movement ; 
The yellow-crested peaks 

Go rolling like the ocean 
When the tempest-spirit shrieks. 


At times, profaner noises 
Disturb the sacred waste ;— 
The caravan of Mamre 
Or Ophir wanders past. 
Far stretching on its journey, 
This winding, waving band 
Shows like a spotted serpent 
Over the glowing sand. 


These solitudes so mournful, 
These wastes, belong to God; 
He knows their verge, and indicates 
Their centre with his rod. 
A mist is ever floating 
Above this smoking sea ; 
And for its foam in motion, 
The fiery ashes flee! 


‘¢This Desert,—shall it now become a lake ?”’ 
‘‘ Still on!” from Heaven a voice in answer 
spake. 





Like an enormous rock above the main, 
Or mass of towers o’erthrown and scattered 
wide, — 
Lo! Babel, dark and desert on the plain, 
Vast witness of man’s nothingness and pride. 
Under the moon four mountains lay asleep, 
Within the shadow of that awful heap. 


That mouldering tower was rooted deep and 
fast ; 
Tempests, astray within its echoing space, 
Made wild and wondrous music as they passed. 
Here murmured once around the human race, 
Deeming all earth should be the basis soon 
Of their strange, infinite spire beyond the moon. 


Up to the zenith should its stairs have gone; 
The highest hills should each but furnish 
forth, 
For its great granite sides, a single stone; 
Summits on summits, passing up from earth 
In pyramidic winding, were to rise 
Till failed the following sight of straining eyes. 


Lo! monstrous boas, and green crocodiles, 
Showed less than lizards, gliding there, be- 
tween 
The clefts.of walls, and massy blocks and piles ; 
Colossal palm-trees, dwarfed in such a scene, 
Growing upon the battlements of towers, 
To those beneath seemed tufts of herbs and 
flowers. 


Elephants went through fissures in the walls; 
A forest, ’neath those pillars lone and dim, 

Grew up spontaneous in the desert halls. 
Red eagles, and gigantic vultures grim, 








As round a hive, still bent their swarming flight 
About the yawning porches, day and night. 


‘‘Shall it be razed?” the Cloud cried, angry- 
red. 

““Go on!” 
sped ?” 


Then said she, ‘‘ Whither am I 


Bebold! two strange, dark cities, towering 
steep 
Into the vault of heaven, appeared, asleep 
Under the mist of night, and hushed within, 
Their gods and men, their chariots and their 
din. 
These sister cities in one vale reclined ;— 
Their sombre towers against the moon defined. 
Soon the fixed eye could in the chaos trace 
Stairs, aqueducts, and pillars huge of base, 
Broad capitals, and, vast and dimly shown, 
A dome borne up on elephants of stone ; 
Colossal statues, looking up serene 
O’er crawling shapes of monstrous brood ob- 
scene ; 
Fair hanging gardens flowery, with arcades, 
And waterfalls beneath the cypress shades ; 
Fanes, where a hundred jasper idols, all 
Bull-headed things, sat niched around the wall. 
Ceilings—sole slabs—o’er rooms of vast extent, 
Where, in a ring, their heads colossal bent, 
Their eyes upon each other, seem to freeze 
Grave gods of bronze, their hand upon their 
knees. 
These stairs, and palace-halls, and shadowy 
ways, 
Mingling their shapes amid the nightly haze; 
Aqueducts, bridges, arches, round towers high, 
With their strange masses awed the gazer’s eye, 
As to the skies, like promontories, passed 
Those sombre buildings, indistinct and vast. 


Cities of Tophet! Every hour to these 

Brought monstrous pleasures—new foul mys- 
teries 

Were under every roof; the ulcer-twins, 

Making earth sore, polluted with their sins. 


All was asleep! Athwart that double mass, 
Some lights, faint-flitting, scarcely seemed to 
pass ; 
Lamps of debauch, expiring in the blaze ; 
Revel’s last sparks gone out in the highways. 
Angles of walls, all whitened by the moon, 
Cut the deep dark, or waved in some lagoon; 
And, ’mid the sycamores, floated the perfume 
Of Sodom and Gomorrah, through the gloom. 


That moment passed the Fiery Cloud in air: 
And thundered from above a voice: “ Lo, there!’” 


It has burst—the cloud! 
And the fire, with a hiss, 
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Comes downward, aloud 
From the upper abyss. 
In a sulphury stream 
On the palace halls,— 
With a startling gleam 
On their front, white walls! 


Oh, this terrible dome, 
All roaring and vast, 
On the walls that has come 
On the wings of the blast! 
From its vault of fire, 
O, ye race accurst, 
It is thundering dire, 
With a cataract burst ! 


The people that slept, 
Unthinking of Heaven, 
From slumber have leapt 
At their palaces riven! 
And the chariots roll fast, 
And they clash as they meet, 
And the crowd flees aghast 
From the fires of each street! 


On the turrets of stone, 
Gigantic in height, 
Soon, soon to lie prone, 
There be sleepers to-night ; 
All countless they sleep, 
As they hang o’er their fall, 
Like ants in a heap 
On a tottering wall. 


Oh, whither to fly 
From these cataracts dire? 
Alas! all must die; 
For the thundering fire 
Strikes bridges, and dashes 
Through roofs with a roar, 
Rolls downwards, and crashes 
At last on the floor. 


To the furnace supreme 
Every flash gives force, 
Till it hurries astream, 
Like a reinless horse; 
While the idol of bronze, 
As its temple expires, 
Grim writhes as it runs 
In the vehement fires! 


The porphyries flee, 

And the tombstones are pliant, 
And bends like a tree 

Huge Nabo, the giant; 
Marble of frame, 

He is crushed in his hall ; 
Like flambeaux aflame, 

Go the pillars tall ! 


The magi in vain 
Bring their idols to sight ; 
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And their king, by the fane, 
Spreads his tunic of white 

Over sulphur that steams; 
For the flood, in his view, 

On its hurrying streams 
Bears the temple too! 


A palace is charred 
By the fire, where a crowd 
Intercepted and barred, 
Were screaming aloud. 
And that island of stone 
Smokes, lessens, and flows, 
Floats, sinks, and is gone, 
As an icicle goes. 


The high-priest arrives 
On the scene, whence flee 
The rest for their lives; 
His tiara see! 
Like a pharos it glows— 
He raises his hand; 
But it clings to his brows 
Like a blazing brand. 


Fire raging about, 
And blinded and crossed, 
All fain would fly out 
From these cities lost ; 
On the gates they dash, 
In beleaguering crowds, 
While Hell seems to crash 
On the curst from the clouds! 


They say that, like a captive old, who climbs 
His prison walls to see a punishment, 
Babylon, foul accomplice of their crimes, 
Looked o’er the horizon-hills, with gaze in- 
tent. 
And during this dire mystery was heard 
A mighty noise that filled the world around; 
*Tis said the mournful nether city stirred, 
Where dwell the deaf, still people under 
ground. 


The unsparing Fire! not one of all the doomed 
Could clear the ramparts, blackened and con- 
sumed. 
Still their vile hands they raised aloft in 
vain ; 
And they who, clasped together, spoke their 
last, 
Dazzled and prostrate, asked what god had 
cast 
All a volcano on their cities twain. 


Before this living fire, celestial red, 
Under huge marble roofs they vainly fled ; 
God’s anger ever finds a way to crush. 
They cried unto their idols; but the flame 
Smote these, and from their eyes of granite, 
came 
Hot tears of lava in a sudden gush. 
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The fire-storm blasted, with-destruction tho- 
rough, 
Man with the city, with the herb the furrow; 
The plains lay dead beneath the scorching 
blight ; 
Nought was left standing of that race undone ; 
Even the strange wind of wonder that had 
blown, 
Altered the shape of mountains in the night. 


To-day the sickly palm-tree, rooted near, 
Feels its trunk wither and its leaves grow 
sere 
In the hot, heavy breezes of that shore. 
The cities are not; on their wreck is cast 
A dead-sea lake—the mirror of the past; 
And its smoke goeth upward evermore! 


TRUE AND FALSE NOBILITY. 
A TALE. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 


CHAPTER I. 


At the close of a fine summer’s afternoon, 
the mail stage drew up at the door of a small, 
neat dwelling in the pretty village of Rossville, 
and apparently not unexpected; for, at the 
first echo of the driver’s horn, a fair young 
girl sprang to the little wicket, bending her 
gaze anxiously to the turning of the road, and, 
as the expected vehicle, diverging from the 
direct stage route, suddenly wheeled into that 
which passed the cottage, she clapped her 
hands joyfully, exclaiming— 

‘* Mother, dear mother, she has come !—yes, 
Gertrude has come!” and, in time to welcome 
the arrival, a middle-aged lady now appeared 
at the door. 

With a flourish of the whip, the village Jehu 
reined in the four well-jaded steeds. A bright, 
happy face was seen peeping from the stage 
window; the steps let down, and the next 
moment Gertrude Fay was in the arms of her 
aunt and cousin. 

The first pleasure of meeting havirig some- 
what subsided, Gertrude cast her eyes around 
the humble apartment, and a shade of sadness 
overspread her speaking countenance. 

‘““Why so sorrowful, my love?” said Mrs. 
Ashley, taking her hand, yet well divining the 
cause. 

‘‘Indeed, my dear aunt, I little expected 
this!” cried Gertrude, bursting into tears. ‘I 
little expected to find you in a home so mise- 
rable as this. I knew, of course, of my dear 
uncle’s altered fortunes, but you, accustomed 
to so many comforts and elegancies,—ah, it is 
too bad!” and throwing herself upon the neck 
of Ellen, she wept ‘unrestrainedly. 

‘‘Dry your tears, my dear girl,” answered 
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Mrs. Ashley, tenderly kissing her brow; ‘for 
be assured that never, even in those days when 
fortune shone the brightest, were we happier 
than now. Beneath this miserable roof, as 
you term it, we have many comforts still, and 
can well dispense with superfluous elegancies.”’ 

Gertrude looked up in surprise. 

‘«Is it really so, dear aunt? And Ellen, are 
you happy, too?” 

The sweetly serene countenance of Mrs. 
Ashley, and the smile of contentment and 
cheerfulness resting on the face of Ellen, con- 
firmed the sincerity of her aunt’s assertion. 

‘¢Then why should I longer waste my sym- 
pathy upon two such happy people?” she con- 
tinued, laughing merrily, though the tear-drop 
still glistened upon her cheek. ‘‘And now 
that I look around, I do see many comforts, 
although not displayed in rosewood and damask, 
as those of a certain drawing-room I used to 
visit in Union Square. Well, ‘ the noblest mind 
the best contentment has,’ quoth old Spenser, and 
I now find he spoke the truth.” 

‘‘Thank you, my dear,” said Mrs. Ashley, 
smiling. ‘*Loss of fortune is indeed one of 
the smallest evils of life, if people would only 
consider the truth; for shall we weigh health, 
and the possession of dear friends, with paltry 
wealth, which, although it may pamper the 
body, cannot enrich the soul? Ask the invalid 
reclining upon his luxurious couch, propped 
by pillows of down, and wrapped in his robe 
of furs; surrounded on every hand by the most 
costly fabrics of taste and art, yet racked by a 
thousand torturing pains; beset by greedy 
menials, who flatter and fawn but from selfish 
ends :—would he not, think you, gladly barter 
his wealth for the health and cheerful content 
of yon barefooted ploughman, as he hies him 
home, whistling merrily, to his supper of por- 
ridge and brown bread ?” 

‘‘No doubt he would. But you will allow it 
is very agreeable to be rich, won’t you, aunt?” 
asked Gertrude, mischievously. 

‘*Not only very agreeable,” replied Mrs. 
Ashley, ‘‘ but, if used rightly, riches may also 
be called a blessing, as the means of conferring 
immense benefits upon mankind. But wealth 
does not assuredly bring happiness, any more 
than poverty necessarily brings unhappiness. 
He who depends upon the sweat of his brow 
for his daily food and comfort may be found, 
nine times out of ten, the most fortunate man.” 

‘‘But learning,— science,—travel ;—money 
gives its possessor all these, of which the 
ploughman you spoke of just now is deprived,” 
added Gertrude. 

‘‘Here again I answer,” said Mrs. Ashley, 
‘that for the attainment of these noble ends 
wealth is indeed a happiness. But I deny that 
it is indispensable even for the acquisition of 
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these. Some of the greatest men whose names 
adorn the annals of fame have risen from the 
humblest walks of life, step by step, fighting 
their way bravely through every obstacle, 
through poverty and contumely, until, attain- 
ing the bright goal of their wishes, the light of 
their genius now blesses the world ;—just as 
the sun, when dark clouds obscure its rising 
splendour, bursts suddenly through the gloom, 
and irradiates all nature with its power and 
glory. But come, Gertrude,” added Mrs. Ash- 
ley, rising and leading her niece to the supper- 
table, ‘‘my arguments must no longer delay 
the rites of hospitality. Ellen, I see, has al- 
ready brought in the tea, which I shall oblige 
you to confess—that is, if you have the usual 
appetite of a traveller—flavours as finely from 
our simple Britannia urn as though wrought 
from the pure mines of Potosi.” 

‘‘It is excellent, dear aunt,” answered Ger- 
trude. ‘‘And what beautiful bread! Ellen, 
are these delicious rolls the work of your fair 
hands? And I suppose you will tell me you 
are dairymaid also. Well, well, I believe I am 
dreaming ;—I cannot make it real that you, 
dear aunt, can be so cheerful and happy under 
your loss of fortune!” 

‘*We will try to make you acknowledge 
yourself awake before you leave us, Miss In- 
credulous,”’ said Ellen, laughing. 

‘*And how handsome you look, aunt,” con- 
tinued Gertrude, ‘‘in your plain gown and 
little mob cap,—you, whom I have seen decked 
in satins and jewels! As for you, Ellen, if I 





thought a shilling calico and a little white | 
apron would make me as bewitching as they | 


do you, I would patronise your shopkeepers 
forthwith !” 

Leaving Gertrude to continue her lively sal- 
lies, I will, as briefly as possible, explain the 
fallen fortunes of the Ashley family. 


CHAPTER II. 


In the city of New York, Mr. Ashley ranked, 
at no very late period, as a merchant of high 
respectability and wealth. It was his misfor- 
tune, as it has been that of thousands, to 
imbibe a mania for speculation. Leaving the 
more safe track of commerce, he entered 
deeply into stocks, and other Wall Street gam- 


bling, and for a season his vessel glided | 


smoothly over the treacherous sea. Ah, had 
he but been content when his balance-sheet 
showed him a clear protit of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, free of the world! But he was 
not so. Flushed with success, with the same 
recklessness 1s the gambler, he boldly pushed 
venture upon venture. At length fortune be- 
gan to waver. Mr. Ashley was no longer suc- 
cessful; but, with every loss sustained, so far 
from profiting by its lesson, he rashly doubled 
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the risk, in the vain hope of redeeming all. 
It was too late. The tide had set too strongly 
against him. Hewasruined. This happened, 
too, unfortunately, at a time when the com- 
mercial prosperity of the country was unusually 
prostrated, and therefore the broken merchant 
found it impossible to obtain that assistance 
necessary to place him in a way of retrieving 
the false step he had taken. 

Poverty, actual poverty, now stared him in 
the face. 

Not the poverty of the bankrupt who rents 
his thousand dollar mansion, sports his dogs 
and horses, his box at the Opera, his club, 
and kicks the dunning tradesman from his 
door; who, drawing his luxurious easy-chair 
to the polished grate heaped with glowing 
anthracite, rails, as he sips his wine, at the 
bitterness of poverty. 

Not such was that felt beneath the now lowly 
roof of Mr. Ashley. 

In this hour of need, he heard by accident 
of a situation as superintendent of a small fac- 
tory in a New England village; and he, the 
once wealthy Pearl Street merchant, gladly 
availed himself of the opportunity. He applied 
at once for the office, and deemed himself truly 
fortunate that he was successful in his appli- 
cation. Mr. Ashley immediately removed with 
his family to Rossville, and took possession of 
a small cottage. 

The expectation or desire for riches no 
longer dazzled his mind. To eat the bread of 
honest industry—to free himself from the gnaw- 
ing fetters of dependence—to earn a compe- 
tence for those he loved—was now the boun- 
dary of his desires. How nobly Mrs. Ashley 
and Ellen sustained their new position in life, 
the reader may infer from the scene described 
in the preceding chapter. 

As unostentatious in manner as in rank, 
they came among the inhabitants of Rossville 
with no pretensions to favour but their virtues. 
They had saved nothing from the wreck of for- 
tune to tell the tale of former splendour. They 
kept no domestic,—Mrs. Ashley and Ellen per- 
forming all the household labours, which they 
did with a cheerfulness and uncomplaining spi- 
rit that would shame the mistress of many a fine 
mansion, whose score of pampered domestics 
await her beck and call. But notwithstanding 
their humble position in the village, there was 
a native ease and refinement of manner about 
them which greatly perplexed their neighbours ; 
a quiet dignity, which forbade all rudeness, 
and checked the prying tongue of the curious. 

Of course they were not appreciated in Ross- 
ville; and, although nearly a year had elapsed 
since the Ashleys first took up their residence 
in the village at the time of Gertrude Fay’s 
arrival, but very few of those calling themselves 
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the aristocracy had deigned to look in upon 
the family of the superintendent. Gertrude 
was the only child of a wealthy southern 
planter,—her mother the sister of Mrs. Ashley. 
She was an amiable, impulsive, high-spirited 
girl, deeply attached to her uncle and aunt, 
and to her cousin Ellen; and in their days of 
affluence many happy seasons of her young life 
had been passed beneath their roof. This, to 
Gertrude, sad change in their fortunes greatly 
grieved her ;—a grief to which she gave way, 
as already seen, with all the natural impetu- 
osity of her character. 


CHAPTER III. 

‘*Tell me now of your society, Ellen,” said 
Gertrude, as arm in arm the two fair cousins 
strolled through the little orchard at the back 
of the cottage, ‘‘and how you contrive to pass 
away the time in this remote village, with- 
out the amusements and excitements of city 
life.” 

‘*Oh, for that matter, Gertrude, time never 
hangs heavy upon our hands,” answered Ellen ; 
‘indeed, it often seems to me that the days 
are too short for all we find to do. As for 
society, we have but very little; we are, in 
fact, too much occupied with our own affairs 
to attend to visiting; and, indeed, were we 
even more disposed to be neighbourly with the 
good people of the village, judging from what 
I have seen, I fear our advances would be but 
indifferently received. We have made but few 
acquaintances, Gertrude.” 

‘The parson’s family and the doctor’s of 
course included,” said Gertrude, laughing. 

“Yes, slightly with both,” replied Ellen. 
‘*Mrs. Knox has called, and Mrs. Physick and 
her two daughters, and one or two others have 
been slightly civil to us. Yet I warn you, dear 
cousin, you will be disappointed if you look 
for society in Rossville. You must depend 
upon poor little me, I fear, for your entertain- 
ment.” 

‘* And charming company you will be, sweet, 
dear Ellen!” said Gertrude, embracing her. 
‘“*Oh, Ellen!” she continued, ‘‘I cannot ima- 
gine how you can be so happy! Had you been 
born in the humble sphere you now occupy, 
your cheerful content would be but natural ;— 
but you, sweet ceusin, whose infancy was 
cradled in luxury,—you, who Ah! chide me 
not, Ellen, I cannot restrain my tears! Your 
music, too,—your painting, in which you took 
such delight,—all gone, gone,—poor, dear 
Ellen !” 

Ellen sighed, and it was the first sigh her cousin 
had drawn from her. ‘I confess I do miss my 
piano,” she replied; ‘‘not so much perhaps on 
my account, though I will not pretend to too 
much disinterestedness, as for my dear father’s. 











You must remember his fondness for music; and 
now, when, after a day of arduous labour, he sits 
down with us in the evening, how often I wish 
it were in my power to play to him his old 
favourite airs! Not unfrequently, however, 
we have quite a vocal concert of our own. 
Mamma has a sweet voice, and father too some- 
times joining in, I assure you we make no des- 
picable music. You shall judge, one of these 
nights. And you must look at my drawings. 
I have found time to practise a little, and 
we have some most charming views in this 
vicinity. In my rambles I have sketched seve- 
ral on purpose for you, Gertrude, that in case 
you were prevented from visiting us, you might 
at least form some idea of the spot where for- 
tune has set us down.” 

‘“‘Thank you, dear Ellen,” answered Ger- 
trude. ‘‘ But now, as Frank will be here in a 
week or two, tell me, have not you some nice, 
pretty, blushing village maid for him to fall in 
love with ?” 

‘Alas! I fear poor Frank must remain 
heart-whole,” replied Ellen. ‘Truth is, Ger- 
trude, [am not upon terms of intimacy with 
any of the young people. There is one very 
charming girl, with whom I would like to cul- 
tivate an acquaintance. She comes quite often 
to see me, and if we were in the standing we 
were once, I should be delighted to reciprocate 
her offers of friendship.” 

‘¢ And why not now?” interrupted Gertrude. 

‘¢For various reasons, which perhaps you 
may not understand,” answered Ellen. ‘‘ Both 
money and time, which is more valuable, 
would be necessary to cultivate the acquain- 
tance of Julia Clifton. They are a wealthy 
family,—in fact, the very élite of the village. 
I admire Miss Clifton, and fee] grateful to her 
for the attention she has already shown me.” 


‘‘ Grateful! You, Ellen Ashley, gratefui to 
a slip of village aristocracy that deigns to 
speak to you! Fie! Ellen, I am ashamed of 
you!” cried Gertrude, her eyes sparkling with 
indignation. 

‘¢ Yes, Gertrude, I repeat, I do feel grateful,” 
answered Ellen. ‘‘ Miss Clifton knows nothing 
of our former standing, but she does know we 
are poor now, and for the reason of our poverty, 
she is as much aware as I am, that perhaps 
not one of her companions would accept of the 
plain, humble Ellen Ashley as a friend, or 
acknowledge her as an acquaintance. There- 
fore, I say, she has manifested the noble tri- 
umph of good feeling and neighbourly kind- 
ness over the cold prejudices of society, in 
doing as she has done.” 

‘«Ellen, you are an angel!” answered Ger- 
trude, kissing her, ‘‘ and will make me love this 
Miss Clifton in spite of myself.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


‘*Did you notice that very pretty girl in 
church yesterday with Ellen Ashley?” asked 
Julia Clifton of her friend, Miss Alicia Walters. 
This was a few days after the arrival of Ger- 
trude Fay in Rossville. 

‘«Indeed, I scarcely looked that way,” an- 
swered Miss Walters, with a toss of her head. 
‘‘Remember, if you please, I do not claim 
acquaintance with these Ashleys, and conse- 
quently it is of very little importance to me 
whom they have as guests. ‘ Birds of a feather,’ 
—you know the rest ;” with which very elegant 
quotation Miss Alicia concluded her speech. 

‘‘T must say I think your prejudice against 
the Ashleys is very ungenerous and unfriendly,” 
said Miss Clifton. 

‘Prejudice, Julia!” answered Miss Walters ; 
‘“‘T am very far from harbouring prejudice 
against any one. As for this family, whom 
you seem to have taken under your especial 
favour and patronage, acting as their cham- 
pion upon all occasions, I neither know or 
care anything about them. They may be 
amazingly clever ;—I dare say they are ;—quite 
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on a par with the Smiths and Whites ;—but that | 


you or I should visit them—you, the daughter 
of Judge Clifton, and J, the only child of the 
richest man in the county, and my uncle in 
Congress—is perfectly absurd—ridiculous !” 

Julia laughed. ‘‘Indeed, Alicia, allow me 
to say that I think even you, the niece of an 
M.C., and I, the daughter of a Judge, would 
be honoured by the friendship of Mrs. Ashley 
and Ellen. It is very evident they have seen 
better days.” 

‘‘Better days!” interrupted Alicia, scorn- 
fully; ‘don’t tell me;-—that is the ery of 
every pauper family who come from the Lord 
knows where, and endeavour thus to gain a 
footing in good society.” 

‘‘For shame, Alicia—I wonder at you!” re- 
plied Julia, looking all the scorn she felt. 
‘¢ Every one speaks of the gentlemanly deport- 
ment of Mr. Ashley,—of his strict integrity 


and attention to his business; and where, let | so many affected graces and consequential airs, 
} 


me ask you, do you meet with manners more 


claims upon our respect, they are strangers, 
and as such are at least entitled to our kind- 
ness. I say itis a moral duty we owe them, 
to treat them with consideration, and not, 
because they are in a more humble sphere, 
shut our doors against them.” 

‘¢ Oh, very well! do so, if you please, Miss 
Clifton. If you can take pleasure in the so- 
ciety of such low people,—people who wear 
shilling calicoes and leather shoes,—it is more 
than I can. Thank Heaven, I have no taste 
that way!” And parting from Julia, Miss 
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Walters ascended the steps of her father’s ele- 
gant mansion. 

As Alicia had boasted, she was the only 
child of the richest man in the county. Yet 
there were those in the village who cguld re- 
member his father as the best tinker far or 
near. But these reminiscences were seldom 
spoken except on the sly, for dollars and cents 
form a wonderful salvo. Young Walters, 
shrewd, active, and ambitious, after serving a 
short apprenticeship to his father, suddenly 
turned his back upon the shop and worked his 
way to the city. No more was heard of him 
until, after the lapse of many years, and the 
lad nearly forgotten, he returned to his native 
town, a rich man. His property rapidly ac- 
cumulated; from stockholder, he soon became 
sole proprietor of several large manufacturing 
establishments. The old tinker and his wife 
were both gathered to their fathers; so there 
was no one to stand ‘‘ betwixt the wind and his 
nobility.” 

Mr. Walters had brought a wife with him 
from the city,—a handsome, showy woman, as 
ambitious as himself. He built a splendid 
house, and furnished it as splendidly; set up 
a carriage, and had plenty of servants; while, 
as for dress and gewgaws, did not Mrs. Wal- 
ters take the Magasin des Modes, and did not 
herself and her daughter obey it even to the 
shoe-tie ? 

Alicia, unfortunately for herself, was their 
only child; for, had there been others to share 
the parental indulgence and extravagance, she 
would perhaps have been less spoiled than was 
now her fate;—her mind filled, even in child- 
hood, with pride and vanity! She was uncom- 
monly pretty, with a dashing, gay manner, 


_which is apt to take with many. Some, to be 
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sure, called her a bold girl; but then, what 
wonder, they would add, she was the ‘rich 
Miss Walters, and had been dreadfully petted, 
—poor thing!” Alicia had returned from a 
‘*finishing school” only a few months prior to 
her introduction to you, reader mine, and with 
a mind so inflated by vanity and conceit, with 


| that she was really quite a curiosity. Her 
refined than those of Ellen? Besides these | 





chief topic of conversation, with those few 
village girls whom she deigned to look upon, 
was self,—of the admiration she excited from 
all the young gentlemen who visited Miss 
Rickety’s young ladies on Friday evenings. 
Especially did her tongue dwell upon a certain 
collegian with whom she had become .ac- 
quainted. “Oh, he was such a charming 
fellow!—wrote such heavenly verses,—had 
such divine eyes,—and looked like a Roman 
Toga in his college robes! Then he was so 
very rich, and of such an uncommonly ancient 
family, though she was sure she did not care 
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for riches ;—she wished he was poor, and they 
lived together in a little bit of a house in a 
great forest, and keptsheep. And—but it was 
such a secret—she was sure he loved her 
dreadfully, for he used to come under her win- 
dow and look up at her so—oh, she could not 
tell how! And she knew he would come and 
ask pa, just as soon as he graduated; for she 
had told him where she lived, and what a great 
man pa was!” With this, and a great deal 
more nonsense of the same kind, did the silly 
girl entertain her friends. 

‘*] never knew such a low-minded girl as 
Julia Clifton!” she exclaimed to her mother, 
after parting with Julia as we have seen. 
‘“*Would you believe it, ma?—she wanted me 
to call upon those Ashleys; as if I would de- 
mean myself by associating with such a girl 
as Ellen Ashley !” 

‘I should be sorry indeed to find you had 
no more pride than to make the acquaintance 
of nobody knows who!” answered Mrs. Wal- 
ters. ‘‘That Ashley girl is full of her airs al- 
ready, and if Julia prefers her company, very 
well—my daughter shall not so degrade her- 
self!” 

‘So I told her,” answered Alicia tossing off 
her bonnet, ‘‘and I wish you could have seen 
the look she gave me! But who do you sup- 
pose that girl was in their pew yesterday—lI 
was close behind her in coming down the aisle, 
and she was dressed elegantly,” (it will be re- 
membered that Miss Walters had previously de- 
nied all notice of the Ashley guest, ) ‘‘ her collar 
was real French work, and her handkerchief 
trimmed with fine Mechlin lace, and such a 
beautiful mantilla—who could she be!” 

‘«La, Ally dear, I dare say some milliner’s 
apprentice, or some lady’s maid, rigged out in 
her mistress’s cast-off finery,” answered Mrs. 
Walters contemptuously. 

‘¢ Well, I should laugh—ha! ha! ha! for I 
know Julia Clifton has gone to call upon her. 
Oh what a joke—won’t it be nice!” said Alicia 
laughing immoderately. 


CHAPTER V. 


In the mean time, Miss Clifton had pursued 
her way to the dwelling of Mr. Ashley, and had 
done Gertrude Fay, ‘the milliner’s appren- 
tice, or lady’s maid,” the honour of a call. 
The visit was productive of mutual pleasure, 
and when Julia left the cottage, it was with 
the firm conviction that her previous conjec- 
tures were right, and though simple and un- 
pretending as the Ashleys had always ap- 
peared, they were people of true refinement 
and education. 

Gertrude, still feeling a little piqued at the 
grateful manner in which Ellen had mentioned 
Miss Clifton’s attention, and wishing to show 
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off her modest cousin as a person accustomed 
to the society of those quite equal in rank to a 
judge’s daughter, took, perhaps, a pardonable 
pride in drawing out Ellen’s accomplishments— 
dwelt upon her fine musical acquirements, 
brought forth her drawings, and in spite of all 


| Ellen’s reproving looks, contrived to drop as 


if by accident several unmistakeable allusions 
to the former standing of her relatives. I 
must acknowledge Gertrude showed a little 
weakness of character in all this, but she did 
it out of such pure love and zeal for Ellen, that 
really we must forgive her. 

Wishing to promote, as much as possible, the 
enjoyment of her cousin, Ellen no longer with- 
drew from the advances of Miss Clifton, and 
to the indignant astonishment of the elegant 
Miss Walters, the three new friends were now 
almost constantly together. To give a more 
striking manifestation of her contempt, she 
coldly refused the invitation to an evening 
party at Judge Clifton’s, knowing that Ellen 
and Gertrude were to be there, as she would 
not, she said, countenance the admission of 
such low girls in genteel society. 

Poor Alicia—she was not missed! 

Mrs. Knox and the Misses Physick now, in 
turn, made a party for the Ashleys—others of 
the aristocracy followed the example. But Miss 
Alicia Walters wrapped herself more closely 
in her dignity, and turned up still higher the 
naturally turned-up nose which Nature had 
given her. 

Thus matters stood, when one morning 
having just finished her breakfast, although 
the clock had already struck the hour of nine, 
Alicia threw herself half-dressed into an easy- 
chair, her hair in curl-papers, her feet slip- 
shod, and a novel fresh from the circulating 
library in her hand, between which, and the 
idle gossip of her maid, she divided her atten- 
tion. 

Betty knew the weak side of her young 
lady. 

‘*Qh goodness me, Miss Alicia! I never did 
see such bootiful red cheeks as yourn—mi!—it 
beats them Miss Faddle used to buy at the 
*pothecary’s, when I lived down in York!” 

‘*Do they, Betty? well, do bring me my 
dressing-glass and let me see,” drawled Alicia ; 
and then, viewing herself complacently in the 
mirror, she continued: 

‘‘Now, Betty, I am going to tell you some- 
thing—something about my cheeks; but you 
must promise me you will never, never, never 
tell anybody.” 

‘*T tell—O mi, Miss Alicia! goodness sakes 
alive, | would not say a word, not for the whole 
*varsal world !” 

‘Well, Betty,” continued her mistress, ‘‘ don’t 
you think, when I was at Miss Rickety’s semi- 
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nary—now you won’t tell—a beautiful young 
gentleman wrote some verses about my cheeks.” 

‘OQ, my gracious!” exclaimed Betty rolling 
up her eyes. 

‘You see, Betty,” said Alicia, growing ani- 
mated, ‘‘this young gentleman happened to 
find me one day weeping over a love of a mur- 
der in a novel, and so the next day—only 
think—the next day, Betty, he sent me some 
verses to ‘ A Rose lately washed in a shower.’ ”’ 

‘*Q, goodness me! them was bootiful, I know 
—it sounds for all the world just like them 
verses in my old spelling-book, ‘The Rose had 
been washed, lately washed in a shower,’ which 
—let me see—somebody ‘conveyed’ to some- 
body, I forgot!” cried Betty. 

‘And now if you will never tell—never, I 
will read them to you,” said Alicia. ‘‘ Bring me 
my portfolio yonder.” 

‘¢La, Miss Alicia, will you!—O mi! real love 
verses !” exclaimed the delighted waiting-maid. 

Alicia began to draw forth her treasures 
from the receptacle of dillet doux and locks 
of hair, when she was interrupted by Betty. 
‘*( quick, Miss Alicia—do look out of the 
window! see what a bootiful young man!” 

As her eyes rested on the individual pointed 
out, Alicia almost screamed, for, in the person 
of the tall, elegant young man passing the 
house, she recognised no other than the author 
of those very affecting stanzas to ‘‘A Rose 
lately washed in a Shower,” the same divine 
collegian—her beau-ideal (truly), of many con- 
fidential téte-i-tétes with the village girls! 

Down dropped the portfolio and its valuable 
contents—down dropped the mirror, and was 
shivered to pieces, and up sprang Alicia! He 
had come then—this divine poet,—he had come 
to ask her pa; and, rushing into her mother’s 
apartment she cried, ‘‘ 0 ma!” then suddenly 
reflecting that ‘‘ ma” had never ranked among 
her confidants, she as precipitately retreated ; 
and hastily making her toilet, she betook her- 
self to the drawing-room, intending to be dis- 
covered by her lover, whose arrival she was 
momentarily expecting, in a most sentimental 
attitude reading the Sorrows of Werter! But 
hours flew on, and no tremulous ring at the 
door announced the lover! Sick with ‘‘ hope 
deferred,” putting on her bonnet and mantle, 
she at length sallied forth, a distressed damsel, 
into the streets of Rossville. 

Scarcely had she passed the limits of her 
father’s grounds, when she beheld the object of 
her thoughts approaching. 

With a prettily affected start of surprise on 
her part, and one perfectly unaffected on his, 
they met, and the mutual exclamations: 

‘¢Miss Walters! is it possible!” 

‘Why, Mr. Fay! how surprised I am!” 

‘‘This is, indeed, quite an unexpected plea- 
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sure, meeting you here,” continued the young 
gentleman; ‘‘ how have you been since you left 
Miss Rickety’s establishment ?” 

The fair Alicia heaved a sigh as in senti- 
mental duty bound, then asked: 

‘*¢ And how have you been, Mr. Fay?” 

But owning to no ‘soft impeachment,” the 
young gentleman declared he had never been 
in better health, and then said: 

‘Are you then a visifer like myself to this 
beautiful village, Miss Walters ?” 

A visiter! faithless fellow—how many times 
she had told him her pa lived in Rossville! 

‘* Why, you know pa resides here, Mr. Fay!” 
she replied somewhat piqued. 

‘¢ Ah, true! strange I should have forgotten! 
yes, Rossville! true—true!” said Fay in some 
confusion. ‘*You have seen my sister, I sup- 
pose,” he added; ‘‘I have come up to make a 
short visit to my aunt and cousin, and then 
take Gertrude home with me.”’ 

A faint sickness stole over Alicia as it flashed 
upon her who this sister might be, and she 
dared not trust her voice to reply. 

‘*You are acquainted with Ellen, I suppose 
—Ellen Ashley ?” said Fay. 

‘*]_T have not that pleasure,” stammered 
Miss Walters much confused. 

‘* Ah! indeed. They have resided here some 
time, I believe ;” then noticing the embarrass- 
ment of the young lady, a suspicion of the 
truth suddenly dawned upon his mind. There 
was a short pause, when summoning all her 
boldness, Alicia continued. 

‘* Why the fact is, Mr. Fay, I have very few 
acquaintances; ma considers me too young to 
go into much society, and though I have long 
desired to become acquainted with your sweet 
cousin, I regret to say I have not that pleasure. 
But you will call and see us, Mr. Fay,” she 
added in a sweet, naive manner. ‘‘ Our house 
is yonder—that with the Corinthian pillars and 
Gothic gables.” 

‘*T shall endeavour to do so if I am at 
liberty—but the truth is, Ellen and Gertrude 
have already planned so many excursions—a 
ride to this place—a walk to that, and a fish- 
ing party to-morrow, that I cannot answer for 
my time. Ah, I see they are already waiting 
for me.” And coldly bowing to the discom- 
fitted young lady, Franklin Fay entered the 
little gate opening into the modest enclosure 
of the Ashleys, where at the door of the cottage 
stood the girls with their bonnets on, awaiting 
his arrival. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ere I proceed further in my story, I must 
first exculpate young Fay from the charge of 
inconstancy in his allegiance to the fair Miss 
Walters, which, perhaps, some of my readers 
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may be led to affix upon him. I cannot deny 
his having said some tender things to that 
young lady, and perhaps looked many more— 
neither can I deny those tender lines to ‘A 
Rose lately washed in a Shower,” but I do 
acquit my hero of all save a happy, joyous 
spirit, and the natural impulse of youth, to 
seize upon the ridiculous wherever it is found, 
as its rightful subject of jest! If this is wrong 
we know it is difficult ‘to bring the young mind 
to our more staid way of thinking, or curt 
their gay impulsive natures, to the sober ex- 
perience of manhood. 

Franklin Fay, then I affirm, was a fine fel- 
low, generous—noble—intellectual, and had 
received the highest honours in his class. 

With several other favoured collegians he had 
been invited to the Friday evening soirees held 
at Miss Rickety’s establishment for young la- 
dies, and immediately distinguished Miss Wal- 
ters for her prettiness and sprightly air. He 
was rather smitten at first, but upon further 
acquaintance, found her so vain and conceited 
that he would have deigned no further notice 
of her, had not the young lady, herself quite 
in love with the handsome collegian, thought 
proper to waft him honied kisses as he passed 
her windows, to send him bouquets of beau- 
tiful flowers, and said and done many other 
silly things—too many for his mirthful spirit 
to resist, and deeming the conceited girl fair 
game, he played the part of a love-sick swain. 

Have we said enough, dear reader, to free 
our hero from your censure? 

Mais revenons nous. Far from enviable were 
the feelings of Alicia as she slowly wended 
homeward. She was completely humbled and 
mortified. This despised guest of the Ashleys— 
this ‘‘milliner’s apprentice or lady’s maid,” 
was then the sister of the elegant, fascinating 
collegian !—Heavens! who would have thought 
it! And those low, insignificant Ashleys, as 
she had called them, were after all his near 
relatives! Poor Alicia! she was justly hum- 
bled. How gladly would she have blotted out 
the past—how sincerely she now wished that 
she had followed the example of Julia Clifton, 
who, provoking thing, was that very moment, 
doubtless, enjoying the smiles of her quondam 
lover! Suddenly a bright thought flashed 
upon her—it was, perhaps, not yet too late to 
repair the mischief! 

Accordingly, with the air of a spoiled, de- 
termined child, she made her appearance in 
her mother’s dressing-room, and quite shocked 
that lady by her positive declaration that she 
should call on the Ashleys! 

‘Why, Ally, dear, are you crazy? Call on 
the Ashleys—indeed you’ll do no such thing, 
my love!” exclaimed Mrs. Walters. 

‘** But I will, ma!” pouted the love; “for I 





have found out all about them—they are re- 
lated to the first people in the United States; 
and that young lady who is staying there, is 
sister to—to—to—” and poor Alicia, unable 
longer to restrain the tears of mortified pride, 
frightened her mother half to death with the 
vehemence of her sighs and sobs. 

The result was, that, to pacify her darling 
and undo their error, Mrs. Walters prepared 
at once to call upon the Ashleys; and at the 
close of the same afternoon, the stately Wal- 
ters’s equipage, drawn by two spirited bays, 
rolled through the streets of Rossville, and 
drew up at the gate of Mr. Ashley. 

Nothing could exceed the suavity of the rich 
man’s wife, as, arrayed in the newest fashion, 
her gold watch at her side, and her diamond 
pin sparkling amid the folds of her lace mantle, 
she apologized for her long remissness in avail- 
ing herself of the happiness of Mrs. Ashley’s 
acquaintance! Alicia, too, played her part 
well—she was ‘“‘sorry” and ‘“ delighted,” all 
in a breath; and her so long pent-up affection 
for ‘*sweet Miss Ashley,” and ‘‘dear Miss 
Fay,” threatened to deluge the poor girls at 
once. 

Franklin Fay was a quiet, but most amused 
spectator of the scene, (for his sister had ren-. 
dered him perfectly au fait to the past,) and 
for which he thought his aunt and cousin ought 
to be much indebted to him. 

Alas, that so much condescension should be 
lost! 

Mrs. Ashley was of course too much of a lady 
to treat her visiters otherwise than with polite- 
ness—but did not avail herself of the honour 
and privilege conferred upon her, by returning 
the call. 

Young Fay called once at the mansion with 
the ‘‘Gothic gables;” but to the utter dismay 
and mortification of the elegant Miss Walters, 
left town, with his sister, the very evening of 
the brilliant party ‘‘ma” gave upon their 
account. 


ELIJAH RAISING THE SHUNAMITE’S SON. 
2 Kings iv. 18-37. 
(Suggested by the engraving on this subject in the May 
number of Sartain’s Magazine.) 
BY CAROLINE MAY. 


Tue pretty child went out, 
With merry song and shout, 
His father fond to meet, 
Who, in the fields of wheat, 
Was working strong and gay, 
At early dawn of day. 


But, in the morning’s breath, 
Walked the great reaper, Death ; 
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And soon the boy so blithe, 
Shrank at his cold, sharp scythe, 
And, drooping low, he said, 
‘Father, my head, my head.” 


The father did not know 

That Death had dealt the blow, 
But sent him home,—‘‘ mayhap 
His mother’s arms and lap 

Will cure him very soon ;”— 
But ah! he died ere noon. 


The stricken mother swift— 
Remembering whose gift 
Was her most precious boy ; 
That He who gave the joy, 
Oould now remove the rod,— 
Runs to the man of God. 


Faith holds her faint heart up, 
She hopes against all hope; 
With patience sorely tried, 
‘The child is well,” she sighed ; 
Till at the prophet’s feet, 

Her grief she may repeat. 


Then doth she importune, 

For leve dictates the boon; 

‘<T will not leave thee, come 

To my death-darkened home ; 
Come, touch my child’s cold heart, 
And bid its life-blood start.” 


Stirred by the mother’s woe, 
The prophet hastes to go; 

And where the dead child lays 
He shuts the door, and prays 
With humble holy strife, 

That God would send back life. 


Then—his desire expressed— 
Upon the pulseless breast, 
The hands, the lips, the eyes, 
His vital warmth applies ; 

As if in God’s great name, 
He’d recreate life’s flame. — 


Thus did he once again, 

With fervent prayer, and then 
The hearing and the sight, 
Opened to voice and light, 

And the fair sculptured form, 
With new-made life, waxed warm. 


God, at the prophet’s cries, 
Loosened Death’s subtle ties ; 
The mother’s child restored, 
Her strong faith to reward ; 

To teach that prayer and faith, 
Are mightier than death. 


~s 








STREETS OF PARIS—THE BOULEVARDS. 
BY MRS. C. M. KIRKLAND. 


Ir London and Paris were as far apart as 
London and Jedo, they could hardly be more 
different in the traveller’s eye. In spite of all 
the real magnificence and even elegance of 
parts of London, the general impression is that 
of smoke, dirt, and gloom; while, with all the 
squalor and dinginess that may be found in 
certain quarters of Paris, the aspect to a stran- 
ger is one of festive brilliancy, in comparison. 
Architecture has done little for London, except 
in the way of churches; but in Paris nobody 
seems content with the mere utilities of build- 
ing. The Thames flows between black ware- 
houses for nearly the whole length of London ; 
while the Seine, muddy and shallow in itself, 
yet, from reflecting whole rows of white-browed 
palaces on either side, looks as if awaiting a 
regatta. Nothing seems commerce-soiled, in 
Paris. The depéts of corn, wine, and oil,— 
primitive, poetic merchandise,—do not disdain 
to aim at elegance of exterior. Whatever old 
Paris may have been, the city of Napoleon is 
ornate and gay; not like an every-day, work- 
ing city, but a place to hold pageants in. The 
world shows no such quadrangle as that whose 
extreme points are the Tuileries and Louvre, 
the Arc de Triomphe, the Chamber of Deputies, 
and the Madeleine. (We do not pretend that 
our quadrangle is a square.) The beautiful 
cream-coloured stone, of which a large propor- 
tion of the better part of Paris is built, contri- 
butes not a little to the gala-look. It would 
not be possible to give brick-and-mortar streets 
such an air. And white marble preserves its 
whiteness here, instead of contracting those 
inky stains which make it so unsuitable a 
material for London. One can stand at the 
centre of the Place de la Concorde, near the 
obelisk of Luxor, and, looking on either side, 
imagine the aspect of ancient Rome in her 
palmiest days, when the Forum was surrounded 
by the many-columned temples of the gods. 
We speak of it as we have seen it, on many a 
fair summer morning, when the sunshine seemed 
to rest lovingly on the achievements of human 
taste and industry,—when the Seine had some 
surface-clearness from the rest of the night, 
and the trees of the Tuileries waved in the 
gentle breeze all the arms that French rural 
taste has left them. At such times, spite of 
our warm predilection for England, we have 
been disposed to think of London as the work- 
shop of the world, Paris as its drawing-room. 
But it must be confessed that Paris requires 
sunshine. 

Rain in Paris! Paris should be all sunshine, 
young ladies think. What becomes of those 
exquisite shoes, those dainty stockings, those 
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darlings of gums and loves of bonnets, when it 
rains? Whére do the lemonade-fountains, with 
their red velvet and gold lace, and the huge 
moving stalls of cutlery and knick-knacks, and 
the bonbonniers, and the dancing dogs, and the 
tumbling boys, and the conjurors, find shelter? 

Nobody knows ;—but they are all gone. For 
in Paris the rain comes down in earnest when 
it does come. Nobody can bring against it 
the reproach sometimes brought against those 
whose streets it washes ;—that it is mere show 
and pretence. It falls in sheets, turning the 
gutters to rivers, and making it so dark that 
one can scarcely see to write. There goes a 
cabman at this moment,—for the scene is living 
before us,—with the water pouring off the rim 
of his glazed hat, like a veil, over his eyes. 
The Boulevard is almost cleared. Here and 
there a blouse appears, with an umbrella run- 
ning a stream at every point. Under every 
porte-cochere, every projecting ledge,—whatever 
can afford the least shelter,—stand whole rows 
of people, pressing their heads and shoulders 
against whatever is behind them, like a class 
of schoolgirls suffering the back-board, or as if 
they were standing straight for a wager. Car- 
riages continue to pass, but at a pace that 
looks as if they were trying to run between 
the drops. Now and then a female figure— 
resolution written all over her appearance and 
manner—crosses the street, with an evident 
determination not to soil so much as the hem 
of her garment, let the mud be ever so deep. 
She has a straw bonnet and a black umbrella, 
a shawl suited to the hour, and a costume be- 
speaking no inordinate vanity; but when you 
look at her shoes, you might almost take her 
for an American. Would she be seen on the 
Boulevard with double soles? No rain is hard 
enough, no night dark enough, for that. 
*¢ Bien chaussée’’ would mean in England, shod 
suitably as well as handsomely; in Paris and 
in the United States, it means shod elegantly 
and delicately, without the least regard to the 
season or the weather. And truly, is not rainy 
weather the time to exhibit a ‘belle chaus- 
sure?” The lady just crossing the Rue du 
Helder thinks so, evidently. 

Since the early morning we have had no- 
thing but showers, every one harder than the 
last, with momentary intermissions, or pro- 
mises of intermission, that tempt people out, 
so that there has been fine scampering. The 
troops that passed to go to the Carrousel for a 
review, or something of that sort, tried hard to 
look as if they did not mind it, but, like him 
of the barnyard, whose feathers they are proud 
to carry on their heads, they are decidedly 


humbled by a good shower. The odious French 


drums, that sound as if they were made of tin 
and struck with flint, are not perceptibly soft- 








ened by the deluge, but the clang is a little 
muffled, at least. The tricolor has a most 
draggled appearance; it looks as it ought to 
look,—ashamed of itself. An emblem of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, flaunting over a na- 
tion of soldiers. 

The showiness of a military dress has been 
supposed to be one of the temptations to a 
military life, and perhaps may have been so, 
though it seems strange that any man can 
covet a livery which shows he is not his own 
master. But the uniform of the French sol- 
dier is so utterly devoid of taste, gaiety, or 
beauty, that one would think it would rather 
deter than incite young men. A slovenly blue 
frock with full skirts, or a scanty coat with 
tails six inches long, is the costume of the 
greater part of those that throng the streets; 
and nearly all wear immense blood-coloured 
trowsers, with or without huge patches of black 
leather, according as they belong to cavalry or 
infantry. Crown this attractive costume with 
a little cap that slopes off at the top as if for 
the purpose of showing that the wearer has no 
need of a place for his brains, and you have 
the ordinary French soldier as he walks the 
street or lounges about the gate of the caserne. 
Nor is the general effect of this costume good, 
as may be said of some uniforms, of which 
single specimens are not to be commended. It 
is dingy and vulgar in the ranks, besides ecall- 
ing up the inhuman idea of men wading in 
blood. 

But while we are talking of the soldiers, 
there comes a harpist, who stations himself 
before the windows of the salon, in the full 
force of the shower, and, without uncovering 
his harp, begins playing and singing, and 
strange to say, singing with taste, and in ope- 
ratic style. He can, to be sure, exhibit few 
graces on the harp with his hands, under the 
green baize; but he makes out chords enough 
to accompany himself very well. Verily, there 
is something new under the sun !—or the rain, 
rather. 

Those two ladies, with—let us see—one, two, 
three, four ski~ts apiece, are going to some 
table-@’héte or restaurant for their dejedner a 
la fourchette. Each has her umbrella, and can 
manage it as well as any gentleman she meets, 
even though one hand be entirely occupied in 
taking care of the dress. It is wonderful to 
see that Frenchwomen, whom we are taught to 
consider as a sort of naughty butterflies, are 
not afraid of seeming competent to any of the 
ordinary business of life, while we, descendants 
of the hardy Puritans, think we cannot be 
feminine without being helpless! Yet these 
ladies, who are not afraid of the wet, would 
very probably,—judging from their appear- 
ance, and our observation of such—be found 
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truly accomplished in all those things which 
make a woman shine in society, including 
graceful manners and polished conversation. 
They would be astonished if we should tell 
them that ladies confine themselves to the 
house as long as it rains, in America. 

But there is a gleam of sunshine! How it 
found its’ way out of that labyrinth of heavy 
clouds nobody knows, but there it is, illumi- 
nating the whole wet surface of things, and 
making people that have been walking in the 
rain look more draggled than ever. And here 
are all the petits marchands out again, already ; 
they must have crept out of the ground like 
angle-worms. There is the man with a great 
breast-plate of cutlery and hardware, pen- 
knives, scissors, boot-hooks, nut-crackers, and 
twenty other things, neatly fastened to a great 
sheet of leather, which is so arranged as to 
resemble a cuirass, while the owner’s hands 
are left at liberty to flourish in gesticulation, 
while he sets forth the admirable quality of 
his wares. He is not allowed to cry them, but 
he talks about them in declamatory tones, with 
so much eloquence, that all new people listen. 
And near thé lamp-post is the razor-strop man, 
who all day long sharpens a. razor, and cuts 
off flying hairs and feathers with it, delivering 
his oration as if he were the only speaker. A 
little further on is the cravatist, whose sole 
stock in trade (no pun intended) is a gray 
silk cravat, on which he gives lessons, always 
to acrowd. His method of teaching is novel, 
whatever be the value of the art. He rests 
his foot on a bench, and ties the cravat round 
his leg. When he has given it one turn, and 
is about to proceed to the important matter of 
forming the knot, he intermits his harangue— 
which, we ought to have premised, is perhaps 
the most enthusiastically anxious of all the 
eloquence of the Boulevards, —and looking 
round the circle, says, ‘‘ Quelque petit cadeau, 
s'il vous plait, messieurs,” and not a blouse but 
makes him a ‘‘ present” of a sous or two, which 
he forthwith empockets, and then proceeds to 
teach the exact, and he says the only, method, 
of forming ‘‘le nawud comme il faut,” in which 
he has certainly acquired a remarkable dex- 
terity. The cravat has been tied so many 
times, that it seems to have a certain intelli- 
gence, and to go into its proper shape in ad- 
vance of his fingers; but if it could go alone, it 
could not talk, so there would be no crowd to 
look at it. 

The décrotteurs at the corner are busy the 
moment the rain ceases. Their shop consists 
of a box to hold brushes and blacking, and a 
stool on which the passenger rests his foot. 
No matter how muddy the boot, it is astonish- 
ing how soon they bring it to its looks again; 
though indeed the heat of such friction should 
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be alone enough to dry it. Gentlemen stand 
with the greatest patience on one foot, and 
now on the other, while a furious brushing 
goes on which one would think must turn to 
the advantage of the ‘‘ pedicure” people, who 
are very numerous in Paris. Perhaps this is 
not to be wondered at, since it is to Paris that 
we owe the invention of shoes shaped like scis- 
sors-sheaths, forced to fit feet of every size 
and character. The décrotieurs, the pedicures, 
and the shoemakers, may be all in league, per- 
haps, at the expense of the gentle public. No- 
body has large feet in Paris except the priests. 
They wear the most conscientious shoes, well- 
blacked, but monstrous. Their whole costume 
is ludicrously ugly, and the shoes do but com- 
plete it. Their gowns are mean and ill-shaped, 
and hang about their ankles, so that they are 
obliged to hitch them up behind with cord and 
button, in the most awkward style possible. 
They are an inferior set of men, at best; igno- 
rant and low-bred for the most part; and their 
costume has nothing redeeming about it, like 
that of the priests at Rome. In France, since 
revolutionary ideas have denuded the priest- 
hood of its ancient prestige, it is mostly sup- 
plied from the lower ranks, which here are low 
enough. Itis only where there is a good chance 
of a bishopric, or archbishopric, that the sons 
of the upper classes enter the church. One 
guesses this easily after seeing many priests; 
but we have better authority for the assertion. 

The nuns, of which there are great numbers, 
wear a variety of costumes, all of them pic- 
turesque, and even graceful, compared with 
the stiff gear of fashion. It cannot be said 
of them, as has sometimes been said of the 
Quakers, that they indemnify themselves for 
their submission to a prescribed form and co- 
lour by using the richest materials. The gar- 
ments of nuns of all ranks are of the commonest, 
cheapest, and most substantial fabric. Two 
are passing at this moment, dressed in black 
stuff gowns and veils, blue stockings, coarse 
leather shoes, blue cotton aprons, and a sort 
of white pelerine, neither pretty nor graceful. 
Others wear caps with very wide, stiff-fluted 
borders, between which you see the face as at 
the end of a long perspective vista. Others, 
again, have a white bonnet, of such a shape as 
one pins up out of a large newspaper, to keep 
the sun from one’s face in the country. These 
bonnets are starched to the last degree of stiff- 
ness, and the large flaps or valves that are 
turned backwards from each side, are like but- 
terflies’ wings in shape and position. Such a 
head-dress on a serious person, is one of the 
oddest solecisms that can be; it looks fitter for 
a scene of domestic mumming at Christmas ; 
and as the nuns are generally rosy, to say the 
least, the effect is the more contradictory to 
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their air and character of sobriety. The nuns 
of St. Vincent de Paul, who have the care of 
the great prison of St. Lazare, wear under the 
black veil, an inner one of light blue, which is 
very pretty, but gives a strange, masquerading 
look to the costume otherwise so grave. Bands 
of white cloth, cover forehead, cheeks, and 
throat; the gown is of black serge, with long, 
loose sleeves; the veil of black mowsseline de 
laine, shaped like a scarf, but sewed together 
at the back, so that the ends may not fall for- 
ward, and interfere with business. With all 
deductions, and in all varieties, the dress is 
beautiful and fascinating. No milliner ever 
devised one more becoming to good looks, or 
more favourable to bad ones. For this reason 
we are apt to fancy all the nuns handsome, or 
at least well-looking; though it must be con- 
fessed that their teeth are apt to show a not 
commendable contempt for the art of den- 
tistry. The shoes afford certainly the last proof 
of humility and self-renunciation in a French 
woman, for they are next to sabots in coarse- 
ness. 

The-sabot is a curious substitute for shoes, 
which is made to fit the human foot about as 
well as the nutshells of the mischievous boy fit 
those of the unhappy cat. It is hollowed out 
of a single piece of wood, with high heel and 
pointed toe, and necessarily worn so large, on 
account of its unyielding nature, that it slips 
partly off at every step, so that it makes a 
great clatter. In Paris, this foot-gear is seen 
only about the outskirts, or in the lowest neigh- 
bourhoods. Little children, who can but just 
walk, make the oddest figures; but it is won- 
derful to see how deftly they manage this strange 
hoofing. We asked whether such shoes ever 
wear out? ‘*Qh, indeed! they last but a little 
while! One unlucky blow against a stone splits 
them; and even with fair and fortunate wear, 
they do not last above three months, as they 
are necessarily made of light wood.” 

Walking is really the great business of Paris. 
Carriages are comparatively little used by the 
many. In London one observes just the con- 
trary. But your true Parisian loves the pave, 
and leaves the confinement and indolence of a 
carriage to the too-rich-to-be-happy people. 
The Boulevard is made on purpose for prome- 
nading. There is its wide, clean pavement, 
from which everything disagreeable is strictly 
excluded, watched by unseen policemen shut 
up in little dwellings, stationed at certain in- 
tervals along the curb-stone, reminding one of 
Young’s description of Conscience, who, 


“ While she seems to sleep, 
On rose and myrtle, lulled with siren song, 
And give us up to license, unrecalled, 
Unmasked,—see, from behind her secret stand, 
The sly informer minutes every fault,” ete. 
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Whether these dignitaries have rose and 
myrtle to sleep upon or not, they certainly 
haye little windows to look out from, and a 
door, out of which they sally, upon occasion, 
to make very sharp inquest upon what seem 
trivial occasions. Each of their curious little 
domiciles has its clock, illuminated at night, 
so that no one need plead ignorance of the 
time to go home. 

In summer evenings there is no such spec- 
tacle as the Boulevards, their immense width 
and length all alive with human creatures, at 
leisure, and gathered for the pleasure of social 
intercourse. The moving throng,—that part 
of the show which is naturally and continually 
ambulatory, from not possessing the where- 
withal to make stopping at a café pleasant,—is 
particularly interesting, because peculiarly na- 
tional. It is composed, for the most part, of 
artisans and their families, or people whose 
daily efforts are necessary for their daily bread ; 
who live in crowded streets or aw cinguiéme in 
better ones, and who cannot afford to wear 
their Sunday clothes too often, even on the 
Boulevards. You will see the stout man and 
his stout wife, with all their children, down to 
the baby in its tight black silk cap. Perhaps 
the father has a cap on, too, or an apology for 
one; the mother certainly has, and no bonnet. 
Not a bonnet is to be seen on any woman who 
does not claim the rank of a lady, on some 
tenure or other. Besides these family groups, 
there is an immense number of young people 
in pairs, who evidently consider the Boulevard 
the best place for a téte-d-téte, and whom you 
will pass and repass so often that you can 
easily guess they find no lack of topics for con- 
versation. Comparatively few persons are seen 
walking alone, though here and there a melan- 
choly individual passes, looking on the scene 
with a countenance that shows he has no part 
in it, or as if he once had, and thought he 
ought to have now. We have tried, by the aid 
of imagination, to read the hearts of these 
moody lookers-on, and fancied we saw in them 
the despairing workmen, who are first at the 
barricades on occasion of an emeute, or perhaps 
the still more deeply despairing lovers, who try 
charcoal as an antidote for their woes, or 
plunge into the muddy Seine at midnight, to 
furnish a spectacle for careless eyes at the 
Morgue the next day. Perhaps if we saw just 
such men at home, we might not be so struck 
with their moody air, and lowering or de- 
pressed looks. But in contrast with the gay- 
seeming crowd, and with the knowledge we 
have of the amount of secret suffering that 
exists in Paris, we weave a history for every 
solitary promenader where so few are soli- 
tary. 

The lamps ou the Boulevards, brilliant as 
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they are, do but little towards producing the 
blaze of light by which we see all this. It is 
from the wide plate-glass windows, and open 
doors of the cafés, that those floods of radiance 
come, multiplied to the uttermost by countless 
mirrors. And not the least interesting and 
characteristic part of the show, is the company 
seated in front of the cafés, at little tables co- 
vered with some slight refreshments, chatting 
away by the hour, as they sip their coffee, 
chodblate, or ices, with light wines, or now and 
then a petit-verre of Cognac. Clouds of tobacco- 
smoke envelope these out-door groups, which, 
as we ought to have mentioned, include ladies 
as well as gentlemen, seated on light, slender 
chairs, at the smallest of stands, all in the 
open street, and in the full lustre of gas. 


Within are other loungers, reading the papers | 


at marble tables, on which are spread similar 
refreshments to those without, while at a par- 


ticularly resplendent central point, on a sort | 


of tribune adorned with drapery and other 
graceful objects, sits the presiding genius of 
the place, a lady, who directs everything, with- 
out herself being very conspicuous. Great quiet 
prevails, and all conversation is carried on in 
an under tone. 
upper rooms, but all noiseless. The French 
certainly excel in the externals of decorum. 

Thus far for the Boulevard des Italiéns. As 
we go higher up, the crowd thickens, is more 
vivacious, and less genteel. Street music is 
heard, and a loud laugh occasionally. About 
the doors of the minor theatres there is a 
lower class of loungers; and the vicinity of the 
various less pretentious places of amusement, 
presents a scene of somewhat rougher, jostling 
manners. But still there is great quiet, con- 
sidering. Above the Porte St. Martin the 
throng is immense. In the open space near 
the Gaité, are venders of journals, flowers, and 
small wares; jugglers, tumblers, and catch- 
pennies of all sorts. Bouquets for five sous are 
plenty, and play-bills are urged upon you. 
Scarcely any carriages are seen; and they 
would find it difficult to make their way, for 
the crowd fills the middle of the street as well 
as the side-walks. When the theatres empty 
themselves, the press is tremendous for a few 
minutes; but, thanks to immensely wide streets 
and good manners, all is still far from noisy. 
There is a deep, continuous hum of life, but no 
outbursts, even of fun. 

At twelve, the cafés close; and by that time 
the company is nearly all gone. As the gay, 
brilliant windows and doors are shut, one by 
one, we begin to see that the Boulevards are 
well lighted by their own lamps, which seem 
nothing in the greater illumination. At three, 
looking out upon the Boulevards from an upper 
window, we have seen the whole immense space 


ad 


vacant, with its rows of lamps shining on, 
making the solitude more lonely and striking. 
It was as if some great procession was expected 
—a procession that would never come. Or 
like a ball-room waiting for guests cut off by 
some strange fatality. Melancholy was the 
predominant expression, perhaps, naturally 
enough, because of the life and gaiety of the 
day-view we had so often admired. 

Another view of the great thoroughfare that 
we particularly enjoyed, was the twilight, or 
early evening one, when the lamps of the thou- 
sand carriages passing up and down and across 
—for when we spoke of the Parisian taste for 
walking, we did not mean that there were not 
a multitude of carriages, but only a still efeater 
multitude of foot-passengers—reminding us of 





There are private parties in | 


the flitting of fire-flies over a marsh in the wild 
| woods, where we have so often watched them 
| during the still, sultry hours of a summer 
evening. The beauty of the Boulevards is won- 
derfully enhanced by the smoothness of foot- 
ing. No jarring stones break the even roll of 
wheels, no discordant rumble reminds us that 
luxury has not yet conquered the homeliness of 
nature’s facts. A coating of asphalte, even as 
a dancing-floor, covers the pavement, and bears 
| the throng of wheels without a sound. The 
great street is silent as a sick-chamber, and 
you may sit in your window composing philo- 
sophical treatises if you will, looking out upon 
the gay scene for an illustration when you 
choose, but forgetting the vicinity of so much 
life whenever you would be self-absorbed, or 
lost in *‘ heavenly contemplation.” Because of 
this advantage, we advise all strangers in Paris 
to do what the roar of an ordinary pavement 
would forbid—take a lodging on the Boulevard. 
It is customary to prefer the Rue de Rivoli, or 
the Rue de la Paix, which have their advan- 
tages, certainly. But we have tried them all, 
and give warm preference to the Boulevard. 
The Rue de la Paix is pretentious and dull, and 
much affected by travelling English, whose main 
object in coming abroad seems to be to bring as 
much of England with them as possible, as we 
leave a body of earth clinging about the roots of 
transplanted trees, to keep them from dying in 
strange soil. There are elegant shops in the 
Rue de la Paix; but prices one-third higher 
than elsewhere are demanded for the most or- 
dinary articles, because the English and Ame- 
ricans buy there. On the whole, we found the 
whole neighbourhood comparatively dull, and 
resolved on the spot to advise all our travelling 
friends who would see Paris as Paris—unique, 
splendid, gay, French Paris,—to go at once to 
the ever-lively Boulevards, and study that most 
fascinating of panoramas at all hours of the 
day and night, as we have done, with never- 
weary eyes. 
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MUSIC IN BOSTON. 
BY JOHN 8S. DWIGHT. 


Tue cold city of the Puritans, weary, as it 
were, of being considered the intellectual brain 
and literary ‘‘ Athens” of America, is rapidly 
becoming the chosen home of the warmest and 
most sympathetic of the Fine Arts. Whether 
it be the fruit of well-directed, persevering 
special efforts, like those of its ‘‘ Academy of 
Music,” its ‘‘ Handel and Haydn Society,” &c., 
whether it be that there is a greater average 
of cultivation, and a more settled tone and 
sphere of social refinement, or whether it be 
owing to the compactness of Boston, whereby 
the whole of the musical element in its popu- 
lation may be more readily summoned together, 
than in a vast, multifarious, distracted, hur- 
ried cosmopolitan world like New York; true 
it is, that the higher order of musical perform- 
ances meets there with more constant audience 
than in any other of our cities. 

Boston has, what perhaps can be found in 
no other American city, a large permanent 
audience of quiet lovers of the deepest and 
best works of the great composers. There is 
a steady demand for ‘classical’ music, both 
in the forms strictly so called, and in the more 
generous and general sense which includes 
compositions of established genius, as songs, 
and operas, and the best of the piano-forte 
music of the romantic modern school, as well 
as the strict symphony, sonata, quartette, or 
concerto. 

The whole of the past winter, or long musi- 
cal season, embracing autumn, winter, and 
spring, in Boston, has been remarkable for the 
almost total discontinuance of those great, 
showy, miscellaneous, ‘‘monster” concerts, so 
called, with their long and startling pro- 
grammes, in which music descends to a com- 
petition with mountebanks and circus-riders 
for the public favour; and by a steadily deep- 
ening interest in the serial concerts of societies 
and clubs, who study to interpret the enduring 
works of the great masters, in the form of the 
orchestral symphony, of chamber music, of the 
oratorio, and of all those genuine organic forms 
of art, which never grow old, but increase in 
meaning and interest with the hearer’s taste 
and power of appreciation. 

Even the Italian Opera, for such short time 
as Marerzexk and his famed tragic star, Pa- 
RODI, were vouchsafed to Boston, has been less 
eagerly resorted to than oratorios on Saturday 
and Sunday evenings. And among the operas 
available, Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Giovanni” seems to 
have weighed more than the whole list of ‘‘ Er- 
nanis,” ‘* Normas,” ‘‘ Gemma di Vergys,” and 
Italian ‘‘ Favoritas,” in producing a subscrip- 
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tion towards a recall of MaretzeK and his 
troupe in May. It was somewhat significant, 
too, that Paropi, who had borne the name of 
‘*peerless” in New York, and whom many pro- 
claimed so much greater, in the essentials, 
than Jenny Linp, was only measurably ad- 
miredin Boston. Indeed, the enthusiasm which 
welcomed her first advance to the foot-lights, 
ere she had sung a note, left a tide-mark high 
and dry above the topmust ebullition of any 
feeling that succeeded. She was admired for 
her rich, sweet, and expressive voice, her smooth 
and skilful execution, and a certain tragic 
energy of passion. But the passion was not 
felt to be of the deepest; it was a physical and 
savage kind of energy; it often over-acted it- 
self; it was thought to lack that quiet, per- 
vading sentiment of art, which called forth 
a heartier unanimity of enthusiasm even in the 
weaker voice and much more unpretending 
action of the unfailing favourite, Trurri-BEnE- 
pett1. In Jenny Linp we felt imagination, 
genius; in Paropt, only talent and strong im- 
pulse, which is not passion in the deepest 
sense. Such, at least, was the impression 
which soon settled down upon the majority of 
music-lovers in Boston. 

In the concert-room, the experience of all 
preceding winters has been reversed. The vo- 
cal morceaux of Mozart, ScuuBert, MENDELS- 
soHN, &c., have been more frequently sung 
than scenas and cavatinas from Be.iini, Doni- 
zeTTI, and VerpI. Madame Anna Bisnop, who 
lost favour in several miscellaneous ballad and 
operatic concerts, more than redeemed it by 
the solid programme and artistic execution of 
one evening, when she sang the great songs 
from Hanpe.’s ‘‘ Messiah,” ‘‘Judas Macca- 
boeius,” ‘* L’Allegro,” &c.; ‘* With verdure 
clad,” from the ‘‘ Creation ;” ScnuBeRT’s Ave 
Maria, and the Gratias Agimus of GUGLIELMI. 

As for pianists, those of the Herz and 
Srrakoscu and De Meyer school, with their 
ingenious tours de force, and brilliant variations, 
have scarcely made their appearance. On the 
contrary, there is a growing taste for the solid 
classic beauties of the Sonatas of BeeTHoven 
and Mozart, the ‘‘Songs without Words” of 
MENDELSSOHN, and Liszt’s admirable tran- 
scriptions of the immortal songs of ScHuBERT. 
In this department, Mr. PeraBeau and Mr. 
Lance have frequently officiated, pleased to 
find an audience for that which they them- 
selves love best. Nothing during the winter 
has been more admired than Mr. ScHarPEN- 
BERG’s performance of a concerto by HuMMEL, 
and a Caprice by MENDELSSOHN, with the 
accompaniment of the ‘‘Musical Fund” or- 
chestra. 

In this connexion, it may be remarked, that 
the music publishers afford a surer index than 
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the concerts, of the taste for music in a place. 
During the year, the ‘‘ Songs without Words” 
of MenveLssoun have been republished entire, 
in Boston. The same publisher has commenced, 
in numbers, a complete edition of the thirty or 
more great Sonatas of BerTHoveN; another 
publisher has found reason to do the same 
thing for Mozart, and another for Haypn. 
Each month gives us at least one Sonata from 
each of these great masters. We cannot but 
congratulate the students of the piano upon 
having their attention turned from the mere 
finger-music of the day, to these solid and in- 
spired classics of the instrument. As the piano- 
forte is now an inmate in almost every house, 
where ‘‘the humanities” are cherished or af- 
fected, and as it is, more than all things else, 
the medium of musical culture throughout the 
community, it becomes really a matter of deep 
concern that the genuine masters and poets 
who have written for that instrument, that the 
BeETHOVENS, Mozartrs, MENDELSSOHNS, and 
Cuopins, should be at least as well known 
among us as the ephemeral fire-eaters of the 
new school, who write for the fingers rather 
than for the soul. 

The music of Boston, then, for the season 
1850-51, sums itself up essentially in the doings 
of its several societies, as follows (of course 
there has been no lack at the same time, of 
‘‘music for the million.” The simple, and 
often truly beautiful melodies of ‘*‘ Negro Min- 
strels,” ‘‘ Harmoneans,” ‘* Moleans,” &c.,— 
which shun the artificial on the side of nature, 
as the classic music shuns it on the side of art, 
and therefore are a part of our genuine musi- 
cal growth,—have always had their audiences). 

1. The Musica Funp Sociretry.—This is the 
fraternity of the best resident musicians, who 
compose an orchestra, now of near sixty mem- 
bers, and who devote themselves to the study 
and performance of the great symphonies, over- 
tures, &c. This season, they have given eight 
concerts, uniformly attended by about two 
thousand persons, during which they have per- 
formed four Symphonies of BrETHoveN (viz., 
the 4th, 5th, Pastoral, and 7th), one of Mozart 
(in G Minor), one of Haypn (the “ Surprise’’), 
and one of MENDELSSOHN (in A Minor). They 
have also weekly rehearsals through nine 
months of the year, attended by some four 
hundred subscribers, who thus get the first 
taste of many new symphonies, &c., tried over 
with a view to the concerts of next year. 

2. The MENDELSSOHN QuiIntTeTTE CLUB.— 
This consists of five young artists, mostly Ger- 
mans, who first formed the habit of meeting 
together, from their own love of it, to practise 
the string quintettes, quartettes, &c., of Haypn, 
Mozart, BeETHOVEN, MENDELSSOUN, Spour, 
OnsLow, and the like, and who now find con- 
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stant audience for such music. This winter 
they have given a dozen ‘‘ Chamber Concerts” 
in Boston, with an average attendance of from 
three to four hundred listeners, varying the 
entertainment with now and then a good piano- 
forte piece, or a good song of ScuuBeERt, or 
from one of Mozarr’s operas. In the large 
towns near Boston, too, they have found like 
employment for nearly every evening of the 
week. A beautiful festival, quite German and 


-artistic in its sentiment, was given by this club 


upon the 8d of February, in commemoration of 
MENDELSSOHN’s birthday, when the music was 
entirely of that lamented composer’s. 

3. Messrs. Breissmann, Lanae, and Suck, 
have given another, and an equally choice and 
charming series of Chamber Concerts. The 
first named gentleman is a tenor singer, who 
most truly interprets the great German mas- 
ters of song. The other two have produced 
the Sonatas, for piano and violin, of Mozart 
and BeretrHoven, interspersed with fine solos 
for either instrument. 

4. The Hanpet and Haypn Society have 

given four performances of Haypn’s “ Crea 
tion,” three of MenpELssoun’s * Elijah,” and 
one of the ‘‘ Stabat Mater” of Rossint. 
5. The Musica Epucation Society have 
twice performed the ‘‘ Messiah,” twice the 
‘‘Tsrael in Egypt,” and once or twice the 
‘‘ Jephtha” of Hanpet. They have a chorus of 
two hundred and fifty voices, a good orchestra, 
but have relied upon their own amateur forces 
for the solos, except in ‘‘ Jephtha,”’ where they 
have had the valuable aid of Mr. ArTHURSON’s 
highly cultivated tenor and true appreciation 
of the Handelian style. 

But our space is exhausted, and we must 
close with a single caution. We would not 
have it understood that the children of the 
Puritans are becoming mere purists and pe- 
dants in their preference for classic music. 
We have cited the concert experience of the 
past winter as certainly significant. But the 
inference we would draw is, that it is signifi- 
cant rather of the intrinsic and enduring power 
in music of that kind to interest the human 
mind and heart, wherever it has frequent 
chances to be heard, than of any superiority of 
Boston audiences in respect to taste. We would 
urge the example upon concert-givers and mu- 
sical societies in all the cities and large towns. 
Lighter and more brilliant styles of music need 
not to be so jealously fostered. Italian opera, 
and wonderful singers and solo-players, will 
still have their turn of audience, and sometimes 
of furore, in Boston, and everywhere else. But 
in a resumé of the musical facts of the times, 
such a fact as we have been describing, is sin- 
gularly encouraging to those who long to have 
Americans become a musical people. 






































MUSIC BY KUCKEN. 











Ah! when thou art mine own, Lone. 





WORDS TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF HENRI HEINE, BY J. 8. DWIGHT. 
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ART NOTICES. 
EMBELLISHMENTS OF THE JUNE NUMBER. 


“Open your MouTH AND SHUT YouR Eyes.”—The class of 
art to which this subject belongs, is that known among 
connoiseurs by the technical term “genre pictures,”—works 
of the familiar, conversational, domestic sort; a class, per- 
haps without exception, the most extensively popular of 
all, especially in this country and in England. The higher 
and nobler branch of historical painting has always stood 
first in the estimation and encouragement of the Italians, 
and of late years of the Germans too, possibly, for the 
adornment of the interior of their public edifices. But 
the “genre picture” is for beautifying and enriching the 
walls of home, for the parlour, study, or sitting-room ; and 
in whatever land the genial influence of the domestic 
virtues is most felt, there will this style of art be most 
encouraged, together with portraiture. 

The scene of the embellishment now under considera- 
tion, is by the gothic entrance to the open court of an old 
collegiate building, and at a stand for the sale of fruit 
placed against the wall. The girl who keeps it has evi- 
dently just sold a dish of cherries to a youth—apparently 
one of the students—and is in the act of pouring them 
into his cap. Le, meanwhile, is occupied in playing off a 
well-known trick upon a younger companion, who, with 
closed eyelids, and mouth wide open, and no doubt water- 
ing with expectation, is confidingly waiting for the deli- 
cacy. But we see, although he does not, that this is des- 
tined to prove “‘a slip between the cup and the lip,” for 
his amused tormentor pops the bright bunch of cherries 
into his own mouth, and merely touches with a finger of 
the other hand, the disappointed lip of his friend. 

Sharpe, the author of this work, was for many years 
among the most popular painters of this kind of subject 
in England, and many of his works having been engraved, 
are tolerably well known here. One of them, the “‘ Barber 
Politician,” has been a particular favourite. The style of 
his colouring was rich and agreeably harmonious; his 
method of composition and effect may be in a measure 
judged of by the engraving. 

“ LesBta,” our second plate, is from a picture by Frith, 
and forms one of that artist’s beautiful illustrations of 
characters in the writings of the poet Moore. It may be 
presumed that the poem is sufficiently familiar to most 
readers, and need hardly be copied here entire, especially, 
too, as it is mostly devoted to “ Nora Creena,” for whom 
the keen-witted lady is merely used as a foil or set-off. 


** Lesbia hath a beaming eye, 
But no one knows for whom it beameth; 
Right and left its arrows fly, 
But what they aim at no one dreameth. 
* * * * * 
“Lesbia hath a wit refined, 
But, when its points are gleaming round us, 
Who can tell if they’re designed 
To dazzle, merely, or to wound us?” 


**ToBIT AND THE ANGEL.”—The third plate of this num- 
ber is from a celebrated picture by Rembrandt van Ryn, 
so called, from his birthplace having been on the banks 
of one of the branches of the Rhine, near Leyden. He 
was born in the year 1606, and lived to the age of eighty. 
In point of originality of style, he was beyond comparison 
the most remarkable artist that has ever appeared, not 
excepting John Martin, whose ideas of effect are clearly 
derived from Rembrandt. His most striking characteristic 
is intensely powerful effect in light and shade; and next, 
picturesque arrangement and variety of composition. But 
the splendour of his effects and groupings cannot conceal 
the meanness and gross vulgarity of his personages, who 
are always and uniformly utterly destitute of dignity. 
This glaring imperfection is no less conspicuous in his 
acriptural, than in his more commonplace subjects; nor 
were the costumes of his figures more consistent with the 
time and place of the piece, than the character of the 
figures themselves. The painter who, in depicting the 
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classic story of “ Pyramus and Thisbe,” represented Pyra- 
mus clad in modern top-boots and small-clothes, like a 
horse-jockey, perpetrated no worse anachronism than 
Rembrandt’s ordinary practice exhibits, even in his most 
serious moods. How great, then, must have been the 
other merits of this artist, that notwithstanding such de- 
fects, he should have achieved so mighty a reputation, 
the glory of which has never yet shown symptoms of 
waning. The prices paid for his works, long since as- 
tonishingly high, continue on the increase; and when the 
last of his paintings shall have perished under the sure 
hand of time, the printed impressions from his numerous 
engravings will still survive to preserve and justify his 
fame. It is greatly to be regretted that the method of 
engraving called mezzotinto, had not been discovered be- 
fore his time, because of its peculiar adaptation to the 
effects which he always aimed to produce. What he ae- 
complished in engraving, with such rude and imperfect 
means at his command, suffice to show what wonders of 
effect would have resulted, had he possessed the facility 
which the mezzotinto manner would have afforded him. 
Rembrandt is represented as being excessively fond of 
money, and appears to have valued fame chiefly as a 
means to pecuniary gain. It is related of him, that on 
one occasion, in order to sell off his stock of pictures ac- 
cumulated on hand, and at the same time enhance their 
money value, he pretended to have died, and procured the 
ceremony of a mock funeral. The desired end being ac 
complished to his satisfaction, the facetious painter re- 
sumed his post at the easel, chuckling over the success of 
the ruse, and proceeded in the production for his cus- 
tomers of “a few more of the same sort.” It would appear 
that a spice of personal vanity was not wanting in his 
character, if we may judge by the number of portraits of 
himself which he engraved and published. Of these there 
are no less than twenty-seven. J.8. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


STILuina’s PNEUMATOLOGY. Edited by the Rev. George 
Bush. J. S. Redfield; New York. For sale by Zieber. 286 
pp.,12mo. This seems to be a volume of American no- 
tions—Rochester knockings, mesmerism, &c.,—done into 
German metaphysics. It professes to reply to the ques- 
tion, what ought to be believed or disbelieved concerning 
presentiments, visions, and apparitions, and contains, first, 
a very large array of instances of supernatural appear- 
ances in all ages of the world, and secondly, a formal 
theory by which these are all explained. This theory oo- 
cupies some ten or a dozen pages near the end of the 
book, and is a condensed abstract of the present science (?) 
of mesmerism. Those of us who have been in the habit 
of laughing, or scolding, at our good old “ Pilgrim Fathers” 
for having had so much imaginary trouble with the 
“ witches,” will have to reconsider our opinions. Perhaps 
the “Salem Witchcraft” was no sham after all. We re- 
commend to the American editor, in his next edition, to 
quote largely from Cotton Mather’s Magnalia. The re- 
cords of the New England colonies are a perfect mine of 
facts (!) which the mesmerists have not yet even begun to 
explore. We would not be surprised if * broomsticks” 
were once more to come into fashion, as the most approved 
method of clairvoyance! 

THe Works or Horace. By Professor Lincoln. Apple- 
tons. It is difficult to speak too highly of this admirable 
edition, which is certainly destined to become classical. 
It is equally difficult to know which to praise most, the 
judicious selection of the mattef, its lucid arrangement, 
the scholarly elegance that pervades the whole, or the 
stainless splendour of its appearance. To turn over its 
pages is a perpetual feast, equally to the eye and the 
mind. 





N. B. Alarge number of reviews and miscellaneous no- 
tices have been crowded out this month by the press of other 
matter. 


FASHION 








Fig, 1. 
PICHU OR CHEMISETTE, 


Fic. 1, is a fichu or chemisette of the duchess style, em- 
broidered upon India muslin. 

Fic. 2, is acap of English embroidery, in the form of a 
capote. 

Fia. 3, is a cap of inserting and bouillionné muslin, and 
of Valenciennes inserting, the crown being of the former, 
and the face and cape of the latter. Brides and trimming 
of white moire riband. 








Fic. 2, 


Fia. 3. 


Fie. 4. Morning Walking Toilette—Drawn bonnet of 
satin covered with tulle; the border is of blonde, arranged 
in narrow volants above and below the edge of the face. 
Under-trimming of white flowers at the sides. 

Robe of blue silk, corsage with basques or small skirt, 
divided in several places, three on each side, by incisions 
extending almost to the waist, but closed in front; the 
whalebones of the corsage extend nearly to the bottom of 
the basque. The sleeves are quite close-fitting near the 
shoulders, but much larger below; they are demi-long, 
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Fia. 4. 


MORNING WALKING TOILETTE, 


and open behind to the elbow, exhibiting handsome loore 
undersleeves trimmed with two rows of potnt d’ Angleterre ; 
on the outer side of the opening, there are three openings, 
the contour of which is followed by the general edge 
trimming. Upon the skirt of the robe are three broad 
flounces, cut round into large flowing waves or dents 
riviére. The opening of the corsage, the basques, the 
sleeves, and the flounces, are bordered with a trimming 
of gathered satin riband, No.4. Embroidered fichu trim- 
med with the same lace as the undersleeves. 

Fig. 5. Reception Toilette ——Coiffure; hair turned back 
over the temples, clearing we)l off the forehead in such 
manner as to leave the point clearly marked in the middle. 
Two large and long corkscrew curls, starting from behind 
the ears, fall to right and left upon the neck. A little 
puff of white lace is placed upon the hair very far back; 
this is trimmed below, on one side by a noeud of green 
and rose ribands, mixed, and on the other, by a graceful 
branch of moss rose, of which the buds and foliage rest 


_ against the cheek. Robe of white silk, spotted with 


branches of roses, buds, and foliage. The flowers upon 
the skirt are small near the waist, but gradually increase 
in size toward the lower edge. The corsage is décolletés 
square, quite low in front, but much less so behind. The 
corsage is cut in such fashion as to form upon the hips a 
small return, or narrow basquine, of rather less than an 
inch in width, which continues to the, middle of the back, 
widening a little, so as to become rather more than an 
inch at that point; the point in front is very much 
elongated, and every edge of the corsage is doubly, but 
very finely embroidered. The sleeves are cut rather longer 
behind than in front. The skirt is very full, and the 
plaits at the waist full and open. The skirt is plain; the 
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Fia. 5. 
RECEPTION TOILETTE. 


trimming of the corsage and sleeves consists of two yo- 
lants of lace, gathered and sewn head to head. They are 
so arranged as to lie open upon the breast and shoulders, 
but turn as they approach the waist, until they fall one 
upon the other, in the same direction, and thus form an 
edging for the little basquine, which they follow all round. 
The sleeves are straight, and one of the two rows of lace 
which edge them, is turned up, while the other, and wider 
one, falls upon the arm. A chemisette of plaited muslin, 
terminated by an embroidered edging, appears a short 
distance above the corsage. Narrow cerise bands, with 
long ends, around the neck and wrists. 

Fia. 6. Dress for a Little Girl of Six Years.—Hair parted 
and smooth upon the head above the line of the ears, 
curled below, falling in ringlets upon the neck toward 
the shoulders. Frock of white taffetas, body straight and 
gathered, skirt plain, with wide hem, pantalets of em- 
broideréd muslin, gaiters. 

Fie. 7. Walking Toilette—Drawn bonnet of crape, co- 
vered with crépe lisse; the border of the face is of blonde, 
separated by a gathered biais of crépe lisse; on each side, 
at the junction of the face and the crown, is a bunch of 
pink flowers without foliage. 

Robe and mantalet of gray silk stuff, with many fine 
satin stripes. The corsage is close, high, and with basques 
bordered with narrow, stamped velvets, of the same 
shade as the robe. The mantalet is trimmed with three 
rows of the same velvet, and with a fringe from eight to 
ten inches broad; this fringe is at regular intervals gau- 
fred, the intervals of plain alternating with the gaufred, 
at about every inch or inch and a half. 

One of the prettiest novelties of the season is a morning 
toilette for a young bride. The robe is of white silk, with 
a full, plain skirt. The corsage is open in front, and bor- 
dered with a revers of lace; at the base of the corsage is a 
basque formed of a broad volant of lace. This basque is 
about ten inches wide behind, and at the point of the cor- 
sage in front, about four inches. The sleeves reach to the 
elbow, and are trimmed with two volants of lace, sur- 
mouuted by gathered satin riband, No. 4. The chemisette 
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Fic. 6. 
DRESS FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 


is made of alternates of Malines lace and volants of the 
same; it is décolletée, and square in front. 

Front hair in full, puffed bandeaux, surmounted by a 
garland of small white flowers and green foliage, seen 
between each puff of the hair. A long veil of Brussels 
application, entirely covered with designs, is fastened 
under the garland, falling behind, and at the sides. 





WALKING TOILYTTR., 








A PAPER FOR YOUR FAMILY. 


NEW VOLUME—NEW FEATURES—NEW TYPE. 
SERIES FOR 1851. 


THE HOME JOURNAL, 


Published weekly in the City of New York, at Two Dollars a Year. 











On the first of January next commences a New Series of this copious, comprehensive, and elegantly 
printed Famity Newspaper, which is now acknowledged to be 


THE INDISPENSABLE DRAWING-ROOM GAZETTE OF THE COUNTRY, 


A home is hardly complete, we think we may safely venture to say, without the HOME JOURNAL, 
which is the CHRONICLE OF ALL THAT INTERESTS ALL CLASSES OF SOCIETY, and of the 
intelligence which most enlivens an American Home. 

New York IS THE ONLY CENTRE, and here, at the fountain head of novelty, incident, literature, and 
foreign news, the Home Journal is edited and published. Its editors (Gzo. P. Morris and N. P. 
Wis), devote their entire time, skill, and experience, to the task of giving, each week, 


EVERYTHING WORTH KNOWING. 


THEY PARTICULARLY KEEP AN EYE ON ALL THE 


WHIMS AND NOVELTIES OF NEW YORK SOCIETY, 


PRESENTING SKETCHES OF THE 


BELLES OF OUR TIME, 


AND CAREFUL PORTRAITS OF 


THE DISTINGUISHED PUBLIC CHARACTERS. 


In addition to this, the utmost pains are taken, by translations from French Journals, and by foreign 
correspondence, to prepare such reports of 


THE FASHIONABLE GOSSIP OF PARIS, 
As will exceedingly instruct and amuse. 


We present to our readers, the facts and outlines of all news. In our literary department, we aim at 
sketches and readable criticism, and in our condensations of the fecund productions of the vast newspaper 
world of England, we aim to avoid the tiresome and the local, and transfer to our columns the pick 
of English information and brilliancy, while we endeavour to select with a true sense of pure morals, 
true wit, and genuine humour. 

In addition to the above, we propose to give, in the course of the coming volume, 


ONE ENTIRELY NEW FEATURE, 
Which we think will particularly INTEREST THE LADIES, viz. :— 


A SERIES OF RETURNED LOVE-LETTERS. 


This being a species of composition that interests all readers, we trust to make the numbers of the 
Home Journal more eagerly looked for and more carefully preserved than ever. 

We have also new correspondents in London and Paris, who will send us much that could never reach 
us through foreign Journals. 


As a New-Year's Present from a Gentleman to a Lady, 


The Home Journal is one, of which the remembrance is renewed every week, and it is unsurpassed as a gift 
in good taste. 


TERMS.—For one copy, $23 for three copies, $5, or one copy for three years, $5—always in 
advancee Subscribe without delay. 


Address MORRIS & WILLIS, 
Editors and Proprietors, 107 Fulton Street, New York. 
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| Great Offers for 1851! 


Leviathan Paper, 36 columns of reading and a costly engraving for $2! 


THE PREMIUM YEAR. 
Costly Parlour Engravings, Popular and Fashionable Music, Historical and Useful 
i Books, as Premiums to Subscribers to 


: SCOTT'S WEEKLY PAPER. 


WITH ADDITIONAL ATTRACTIONS IN THE LITERARY, NEWS AND ARTISTICAL CHARACTER OF ITS CONTENTS, FOR THE YEAR 1851! 
THE FIFTH YEAR OF THE NEW SERIES. 


Tue publisher, having completed the most extensive arrangements with Literary Writers, Correspondents, Designers, aud Engravers, is 
prepared to offer to the American public a family journal which—great as has been its popularity heretofore—will, he firmly believes, so far 
excel all its contemporaries as to place “ SCOTT’S WEEKLY PAPER” at once so far beyond all competition as to insure for it 


A CIRCULATION OF ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND COPIES 


before the first of March, 1851. Being a practical printer, possessed of large pecuniary means, and all the appliances for publishing a first- 
class literary paper, as well as the latest news, reports of markets, &c., from all parts of the world, and furnishing them to subscribers in 
alvance of the other papers,—and having correspondents at all points to forward correct intelligence—he expects, by the additional outlay of 
a large amount of capital, to make his favourite family journal a requisite article in every family in the United States. To more fully 
accomplish this, and to place it within the power of the humblest family not only to receive his journal fifty-two weeks in a year, but to have 
in their possession also a beautiful house ornament, he proposes, for THIS YEAR ONLY, to offer the following 


PREMIUM TERMS: 


.NPRECEDENTED IN THE ANNALS OF NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING! 


One copy, One year, (with an elegant premium engraving,) CACCOD EHO O06 80 080640000006 06000844 6098066608808 $2 00 
Four copies, (and a premium engraving to the getter-up of the club,)------- +--+ ++ e+ eeee cree ee eeee cece cree 5 00 
Ten ‘“ ‘“ 6s “ ss ‘“ “ Geet cece rer cccccccccccscereseccccccese 10 00 
Twenty “ (and a magnificent engraving to every subscriber,)--------+ +--+ secre eecececeeres secre ceeees 20 v0 


*.* Those who prefer it, can have the Premium Books or Music of the past year, on the same terms as heretofore. 


THE PREMIUM PLATES! 


Any person sending $2 in advance will receive “SCOTT’S WEEKLY PAPER” for one year, and any one of the following costly and 
beautiful Parlour Pictures :— 


, Christ Blessing LAttlo Children.—VJesus said, “* Suffer litile children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom +f 
heaven.’ —MAtTYT. xix. 14. 

(This is one of the very best large size mezzotint engravings ever published. It contains seventeen full-length figures, engraved .n the 
very best style of art, and covers a space of 285 square inches. It is an elegant and suitable ornament for the richest parlour in the 
world. It is from Benjamin West’s celebrated picture—cost of engraving, $1800! The retail price of this print is $3, plain—¢5, 
coloured. For $3 we will furnish the Paper one year, and the coloured print.] 

The First Prayer.—‘ Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name.” 

[This is a neat, chaste, instructive, and appropriate parlour print, 26 by 21 inches in size. It is a fine mezzotint, engraved in superior 
style, from a painting by the celebrated German artist, Holfeld, at a cost of $1500. It represents a mother teaching her telke the 
Lord’s Prayer, and is charmingly attractive. The store price of this print is also $3.] 

The Reverie.—(Coloured.) 
The silver orb of heaven, with waning light, And the fair maiden, musing ’neath its ray, 
Beams in soft splendour on the silent An = Forgets the festive scene and masquers gay. 

[The Reverie is one of the sweetest pictures, when coloured, the eye ever beheld. It is soft, natural. effective, and so perfectly innocent 

in expression, as to fairly enchant. Its size is 168 square inches: a fine mezzotint, drawn and engraved by G. R. Uall—cost, $600. 
Store price, coloured, $3. We furnish the eoloured picture to $2 subscribers. | 
: *,* Persons getting up clubs, either of FouR or TEN, will receive any picture in the whole list, above or below. 


THE CLUB PREMIUMS. 
4ay~ Clubs of Twenty will be furnished with the Paper one year, and every subscriber in the club will receive any ONE of the following 
beautiful engravings :— 

The Rey. John Wesley Preaching in the Gwenap Amphitheatre.— : 
; Mr. Wesley, in his “ Journal,” says:—'The natural amphitheatre at Gwenap, (Cornwall,) is far the finest I know in the kingdom. It 
is a round, green hollow, gently shelving down about fifty feet deep; but I suppose it is two hundred acres across one W ay, and nearly three 
hundred the other. The people both filled it and covered the ground round about—above 52,000—the largest assembly I ever preached to. 
I think it the most magnificent spectacle which is to be seen on this side of heaven.” 

{The engraving is a fine mezzotint, (new,) and is the best we have yet seen—cost of engraving, $1500. It is from a painting, designed 
from the above extract, which is printed on the engraving. The engraving is filled with figures of Wesley and his hearers. The 
picture is 23 by 20 inches, and the retail price of it is $2.] 

America Guided by Wisdom.—An allegorical representation of the United States, denoting their independence and prosperity. 

{This is a fine steel engraving, (new,) and has been most admirably executed, at a cost of $1800. The design shows the Goddess of 
Liberty, a statue of Washington, the winged Mercury, the evidences of husbandry, commerce, industry, and the horn of plenty, indi- 
cative of our prolific country. The engraving is 24 by 18 inches. Store price, $2.1 

President Taylor and his War Horse.— ; , : 

|'This print shows the hero of Buena Vista standing by his favourite steed, ‘“‘Old Whitey,” and attended by his faithful aid. The 
General is resting on the wheel of a cannon-carriage, and is represented in full military costume. It is a fine mezzotint, engraved at 
a cost of $1000, and is sold at retail for $2.] 

The Reverie.—(Plain.)— 

(oe aT mezzotint engraving, described above, will be furnished, uncolowred, to club subscribers. The store price of this print, 
plain, is $2. 

Remarks.—It will be understood that every subscriber in a club of twenty shall receive any one of the last four described plates that 
he may select. By paying $1 he will obtain a $2 journal fifty-two weeks, and an engraving that he cannot otherwise obtain for less than $2. 
The getter-up of the club will receive any extra engravings he may select, or two of one kind, if he prefers it. 

ty The publisher assures the public that every picture is exactly as here represented—indeed, he believes that the description is far 
beneath the reality. Those plates which are of old but popular subjects, have been re-engraved expressly for Mr. Scott, and are superior to 
; the previous copies. 4@ > The list of Book Premiums is published at length in “Scott's Weekly Paper,” and a catalogue of some two thousand 


pieces of music, from which subscribers may select, will be sent, on the receipt of an order, post-paid. The terms will also be found in *'lhe 
Paper’ for these premiums. 
THE PUBLIC WILL OBSERVE 

rhat SCOTI’S WEEKLY PAPER is a first-class Two Dollar journal, and yet the publisher is enabled, by the most liberal enterpris«, to offer 
: italmost for nothing. He is determined to have the largest subscription list in the world. His “ Paper” is a mammoth sheet, contai:ing 
j thirty-six columns of reading. Since it has been enlarged to its present leviathan size, it contains about eight columns more reading every 
§ week than it did previously; and, consequently, publishes nearly one-half more literary and news matter than any other paper of any price. 
a /7 1S PRINTED ON THE FINEST WHITE PAPER, a better article than has ever been used for a newspaper, and with new and beautiful! 
fs 


clear-faced type, of a good size for reading without injury to the eyes. 

It will number among its contributors for 1851 the leading writers of Europe and America, (for a list of whom see the paper.) and the 
contents will be nearly all original. The engravings will be of the most magnificent description. An Original ale is published every week, 
without exception: so also original Poetry, Stories, Romances, Biographies, Statistics, Moral Essays, &c. It is Just such a paper as every 
parent may place in the hands of his child with safety. 

' 4ay~ Early in December will be commenced an original SEA TALE, or nouvellette, of the highest order of literary excellence. It will 
occupy several numbers, and is well worth the price of a year’s subscription. It is copyrighted, and cannot be obtained in any other way. 
In addition, the ample dimensions of the sheet affords space for a great variety of reading, besides the news of the week—a feature peculiar 
to “Scott's Weekly Paper.” &g- The GEMS OF THE ENGLISH ANNUALS will be published as soon as received from our London Agent : 
and the best of the foreign monthlies selected as fast as received.“@@ 

4 All the publisher asks in return, is a response on the part of the public. For the five years that his “Paper” has been published, it 
bas maintained an unsullied reputation for purity and excellence. He pledges himself tocontinue improving it commensurate with its 
yatronage. Ofone thing the public may rest assured, that this popular journal shall not be excelled, if equalled, by any other. 

*,* All letters must be addressed, post-paid—or they are not taken from the Post-office,—to 


: ANDREW SCOTT, Publisher, No. 115 Chestnut St., Philad., Pa: 
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THE SATURDAY GAZETTE is a weekly family paper, containing 
thirty-six columns of reading matter, devoted to the spread of virtue and 
intelligence. Its original contributors are the first literary writers of the 
United States; while its selections are made from the entire field of Eng- 
lish and continental literature. In politics and religion, it is independent. 


Jllustrated Cales, Portraits, and other Engravings. 


Most of the original sketches and tales published in the “Gazette,” are 
illustrated with engravings designed expressly for it. Portraits of promi- 
nent individuals, pictures of remarkable incidents in history, &c., &c., will 


THE BEST FAMILY PAPER. 


The addition of a female editor, Mrs. Jos. C. Neal, enables this paper to 


The cause of virtue is steadily maintained; and 


in the GazerTre parents will find a moral teacher for their families. The 
latest fashions, new household receipts, and other things interesting to the 


sex, are also inserted for the benefit of lady readers. The department for children is pronounced by 
the press unequalled. In short every member of the family, will find something to delight him or 
her in the Gazerre. Among its weekly contents will be 


Original Novels, Tales, Sketches, Biographies, Scientific Facts, Useful 


Knowledge, Anecdotes, Receipts, 


Fashions, Congressional News, &c, 


Great care is observed in cullecting the news of the week, so that every item of importance is 
chronicled. Nothing partizan or sectarian is ever admitted into our columns. News by telegrarh, 
from all quarters of the Union, is inserted up to the moment of going to press. 


MARKETS, ACRICULTURE, COMMERCE, ETC. 


The latest markets of stocks, provisions, cattle, 


&c., are prepared weekly for the Gazetre, by a 


competent hand, with the prices of flour, &c., at the various marts of the Union, and always appear 


tn the “ Gazette” three days later than in most of the 


TER 


weeklies. A column is also devoted to agriculture. 


One copy per annum, . ° $2 00 
Four copies, e . . « , ° 5 00 
Eight copltes, (And one to Agent, or the getter up of the club,) 10 00 
Pulrtees copies, (And one to Agent, or the getter up of the club,) 15 00 
Twenty copies, (And one to Agent, or the getter up of the club, 20 00 


Address, post-paid, 


CUMMINCS & PETERSON, 


No. 46 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


N. B. Any person desirous of receiving a copy of “Tae SaturpDAy GAzeTTE,” as a specimen, can 
be accommodated by notifying the publishers by letter, post paid. 


OPINIONS JF 


THe SaturpDAy Gazerte is now the largest public journal ; 
in the United States, It contains thirty-siz columns of 
ordinary width, and of great length—each measuring two { 
feet and a quarter. The printing is clear and beautiful, 5 
and the ornaments appropriate and syminetrical. Every } 
number is better and fuller than three-quarters of the | 
books now issued from the press. We sincerely wish the § 
enterprising publishers of this “mammoth” paper now 
before us, (Cummings and Peterson,) as well as the ac-} 
complished editors, Charles J. Peterson, Esq., and Mrs. } 
Joseph ©. Neal, abundant prosperity and success.—Litch- ; 
Jield Republican. 

Tue Saturpay Gazerte having a lady editor, Mrs. Neal, { 
for those departments of the paper. which so appropri- 
ately belongs to the sex, cannot fail to ensure to ita 
preference with its more numerous and refined class of 
roaulers. Were we the publishers of a literary journal, ‘ 
we should rather have the suffrage of one lady than a } 
whole town-meeting of men.—New Hampshire Democrat. } 

Yue Sarurpay Gazette is now not only the best but the 
largest of the Eastern weeklies. It has an editor for each } 
department—and all do up their art'cles ina way that} 
cannot fail to please the most fastidious. The (iazette 
contains more literury and news . utlcer than any other { 
weekly in the Union.—Urbanu Gazette, 

Tue Saturday GazeTre.—This excellent literary weekly 
comes to us remodelled and improved. though we think it ‘ 


did not need it—-it being the best puper of its kind that we ‘ 


receive. May success attend it.— M:flintown (Pa.) Register. 


Tee Saturpay Gazerre is the best literury paper in the 
world !—Adrian Watchman. 


Tre Satorpay Gazerre ts decidedly taking the lead of the 
other weeklies. Besides the immense azaount of fresh } 


THE PRESS. 


and interesting matter in the Gazette, there is a vein of 
sparkling and yet quaint raciness in the editorial depart- 
ment which is quite refreshing to us, who are obliged to 
wade through such shallow oceans of common-place every 
day.— Philadelphia Sun. 


THE SaTuRDAY GAzeTTE.—Philadelphia, where it is pub- 
lished, is remarkable for the number, elegance, size, and 
excellent qualities of its weekly journals of literature, 
news, &c.; but we confess that the “ Saturday Gazette” is 
our favorite. It is beautifully printed, and of the largest 
dimensions. As a family paper we think it unrivalled.— 
Albany Express. 


“We have on our exchange list the above paper, and 


) very cheerfully recommend it to our lady readers as the best 


paper for them we know of.— Wheeling Times. 


Tae SatuRDAy Gazette has been enlarged stil] further, 
and is now the largest weekly literary paper in America. 
The literary portion is excellent, and seldom equalled by 
any of its cotemporaries.—N. J. Union, (N. Brunswick.) 


THE SATURDAY GazettE is the best of the Philadelphia 


} weel-lies, and of a mammoth size.—Glen’s Falls Republican. 


THe SatorDay Gazerte contains the most valuable read- 
ing matter of all the Philadelphia lite.ary papers.—Essea 
(. Republican. 


“Among all the papers in the country noted for their 


, generally well assorted miscellaneous matter, this journal 


stands pre-eminent.—St. Louis Herald. 


“We have watched the steady progress of this splendid 


paper, to an eminence which rankg it first of Philadelphia 
weeklies."— Newtown Journal. ” 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


THE LEADING AND LARGEST WEEKLY IN THE UNION. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is now, beyond all denial, the leading as well as the mane Weekly Paper 
in the United States. Its circulation is undeniably greater than that of any other paper, of the same kind, in the Union; 
while its literary contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. Such tales as “‘ The Deserted Wife,” 
‘‘ Shannondale,” “* The Child Stealer,’ and ** The Two Brides,”’? have placed “* The Post,’? by almost universal ad- 
mission, a ‘* head and shoulders”? above its contemporaries. 

We now have the pleasure of announcing to the American public, that we have made arrangements with one of the 


FIRST NOVELISTS IN AMERICA, 
MRS. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, author of “‘ Retrisution,” ** Tue DesERtED Wire,” * SHANNONDALE,”? 
etc., by which the productions of her gifted pen will be secured hereafter (with the exception of an occasional story in 


a Washington paper) 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE POST. 


Mrs. Southworth, as an American novelist of great power—a rising Star in the West—has been hailed with accla- 
mation by all those who can recognize genius as well in a native as in a foreign author. We design to commence a 


NEW STORY BY MRS. SOUTHWORTH, 


about the beginning of the year. How many stories she will be able to furnish during 1851, will depend upon the 
state of her health, ete. We trust, however, that we shall be able to lay before our readers, at least THREE of those 
spleudid productions which have made her name already so distinguished. 

In the intervals of Mrs. Southworth’s Novelets, we design publishing other and shorter Novelets from authors of 
admitted celebrity. We have two now on hand, which we shall publish as soon as possible : 


THE IRON HAND, by T. 8S. Artuur, Esq. 
THE TEXAN HUNTRESS, by C. W. Weszer, Author of ‘* Old Hicks, the Guide,’’ ‘‘ The Shot in the Eye,” ete. 


And mark this! What the proprietors of the Post promise, they perform—or do better. They do not announce a 
long list of distinguished contributors, with whom they have made no arrangement, and whose stories never aprear. 
Such a system may delude an intelligent public one year, but it will not answer a second time. If the public are hum- 
bugged once, it is the fault of the humbugger; if twice, it 1s their own. 

In addition to such choice ORIGINAL articles, involving a large outlay of money, the columns of the Post will con- 
tain a great amount of Miscellaneous reading—such as the 


CREAM OF THE FOREIGN PERIODICALS, 
Witty and Humorous articles, Selections from the Agricultural Journals, Riddles and Conundrums, etc., etc. 
REPORTS OF LECTURES—during the past year we gave the celebrate’ Lectures on Shakspeare by Mr. Dana; 
and the instructive and interesting ones of Dr. Baird upon anve~dattets from Abroad—General News—Reports 
of the Markets—a Bank Note and Stock List, etc., etc. 
One or more PORTRAITS of remarkable persons, or PICTURES OF REMARKABLE PLACES are also 


weekl iven. 
ee A MORAL PAPER. 


In conclusion, we may say—that we shall maintain for the Post the character it has acquired of Leing a strictly 
moral paper; one that a parent may allow to go freely before his innocent sons and daughters. We need haidly re- 
peat here, that the Post has done more to prevent the publication and sale of immoral works, than any half-a-dozen 
other papers in the land. A careful guard shall also be kept, as heretofore, over our ADVERTISING CoLUMNS, that 
nothing of an improper character may obtain admittance. 

In short, whatever is calculated to refine, instruct, amuse, or gratify, shall find its appropriate place in the POST; 
and let the reader mark one thing, Whatever others may promise, we will not be behind in the performance. A paper 
that has stood for twenty-nine years, steadily progressing all that time, and which has now the Jargest list of subscri 
bers of any paper of the same class in the United States, is not to be left behind in the race by any rival. 


TERMS. 


The terms of the POST are Two Dollars if paid in advance, Three Dollars if not paid in advance. For Five 
Dollars one copy is sent three years. We continue the following low terms for Clubs, to be sent, in the city, to one 
address, and, in the country, to one post-office. 








4 COPIES, - - - - - - - - $5 00 PER ANNUM. 
8 “ (And one to Agent, or the getter upof the Club,) $10 00 66 
13 “ (And one to Agent, or the getter up of the Club,) S15 00 ss 
20 66 (And one to Agent, or the getter up of the Club,) $20 00 6 


ONE COPY of the Saturday Evening Post, and ONE of either Graham’s Magazine, Godey’s Lady’s Book, or 
Sartain’s Magazine, for FOUR DOLLARS. 

The money for Clubs must always be sent in advance. Subscriptions may be sent at our risk. When the sum is 
large, a draft should be procured, if possible—the cost of which may be deducted from the amount. Address, 


always post-paid, 
— DEACON & PETERSON 
No. 66 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


N B.—Any person desirous of receiving a copy of the POST as a sample, can be accommodated by notifying the 
publishers by letter, post-paid. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


PHILADELPHIA SaturpDay Evenine Post.—Among the numerous and valuable family newspapers issuing from the 
American press, we do not hesitate to place the Post in the very front rank. We intend no disparagement to other 
enterprises of similar character—and there are many of great merit—but this one seems to have risen by the spirited 
enterprise of its conductors, to a degree of eminence which places it a full head and shoulders above all its co- 
temporaries. 

By the way, we take occasion, just here, to venture the opinion that there is no braneh of American literature that 
is contributing at this time, so largely to the diffusion of useful knowledge as this class of Family Newspapers. They 
are sowing, broadcast, a seed whose fruit cannot fail to tell upon American character in fature ages. They are findin 
their way to every nook of human society ; always exciting a fondness for reading, and with this, a great point is gained: 
especially with the youth, Even the chtldren, enjoying these advantages, know more that is useful and important in 
the formation of character, than the men of former generations. 

We could wish to see a good family newspaper—giving our preference to the Post—in every family in this republic. 
No parent can appropriate the sum charged for them so Seatuakhe for his children, in any other way. On the score of 
instruction, and pleasurable amusement, nothing of quadruple the cost, has ministered so much to our family as the 
weekly visit of the Post for years past.—Minden Banner, La. 


U7” NuMEROUs OTHER EQUALLY FLATTERING NOTICES, ARE OMITTED FOR WANT OF ROOM. 
. 
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PT. S. ARTHUR?S NEW FAMILY PAPER. 9 


ARTHUR'S HOME GAZETTE. 


Tue publishers of “ ARTHUR’S HOME GAZETTE” are happy t9 announce that 
| THE MOST COMPLETE SUCCESS HAS ATTENDED ITS ISSUE, | 


and that the prospect is fair for its 


ATTAINING THE LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY WEEKLY FAMILY PAPER IN THE COUNTRY. | 


Subscriptions pour in from all parts of the United States. and from far and near come words of welcome and 
| encouragement. It seems to be just what the right thinking, right feeling, and virtuous portion of the commu- _ | 
nity desire as a weekly visitor to their families; and the aim of the ediior will be to make it still more wel- 
come to this class of readers. Every number of the paper will contain articles from his pen, and, during the | 
year, several of his nouvellettes will be given. Indeed, nearly everything that he writes will come to the | 
public in the columns of the “ Home Gazette.”’ | 

In order to give to the “ Home Gazette”’ the most substantial and varied interest, the | 


BEST WRITERS IN THE COUNTRY WILL BE ENGAGED 


as contributors to itscolumns. Among the “ good things’ now appearing and in preparation are the following :— 


. ’ 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS AND ANECDOTES OF THE PRESI- 
DENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

By ARTHUR J. STANSBURY, who has been for twenty-four years Keporter of Debates in the United States | 
| Senate and House of Representatives for the National Intelligencer. 

A series of papers possessing a greater interest for American readers can hardly be imagined. Mr. Stans- 
bury, a man of fine tastes and acquirements, has been familiar with life in Washington for nearly half a cen- 
tury, and, during that time, has come into direct contact with nearly all of our prominent political men. With 
most of our Presidents, he has been personally acquainted.—During this long period, he has gathered a fund of 
incidents and anecdotes, touching leading personages, which he is now preparing for the press, and which will 
first come to the public through the columns of the ‘“* Home Gazette.’”’ The first series of these «« Recollections”’ 
will embrace the Presidents of the United States. We commenced their publication in the third number of the 
“ Home Gazette.”” They are written in a most attractive style. 

Of the nouvellettes in preparation, we may mention the following :— 


By T. S. ARTHUR THE DIVORCED WIFE: 
THE FACTORY GIRL; A STORY OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE: 


By MRS. C. W. DENISON, author of “Gertrude Russell.” 


| A STORY OF COLONIAL LIFE IN MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA: 


By W. H. CARPENTER, ESQ., author of “ Claiborne, the Rebel,’’ “Ruth Emsley,” &c. And 


A TEMPERANCE NOVEL: 


By T.S. ARTHUR. Besides these, there will be a large number of 


ORIGINAL TALES AND SKETCHES FROM THE BEST OF OUR WRITERS. 


The public will see by this that we mean to give them a good paper, and no mistake. 

Having mentioned some of the “ good things’’ that will appear in the “ HOME GAZETTE,”’ the publishers 
will state some of the “ bad things”’ that will ot appear therein. 

No article, either original or selected, will be admitted info the ‘‘Gazette”’ that can, in the least, tend to 
deprave the tastes of the young, or offend the purest feelings. The supervision of the editor will extend to the | 
advertising as well as to the reading columns, and he will exclude therefrom all advertisements of 


BAD BOOKS, QUACK MEDICINES, | 


or other articles, the use of which tends to injure either the body or mind. Upon this pledge the public may 
fully rely. 
The “ Home Gazette” is elegantly printed on 
FINE WHITE PAPER, WITH LARGE CLEAR-FACED TYPE, 


that may be read by young and old without injury to the eyes. 


TERMS OF THE PArE8—IN ALL CASES IN ADVANCE, 

















One copy, per annum, - - - 22 00 Ten copies, per annum, - - - $15 00 
Three copies “ - - - 500 Fourteen ‘“ 6 - - - 20 00 
Six ss : - - 10 00 





Where a club of six, ten, or fourteen copies are sent, an extra copy will be furnished to the postmaster, or other 
person who makes up the club. 

ONE COPY of the “ HOME GAZETTE,” and ONE of either Godey’s Lady’s Book, Graham’s Magazine, 
or Sartain’s Magazine, will be sent for FOUR DOLLARS. Or, one copy and the Ladies’ National Magazine, 
for THREE DOLLARS. . 


[All letters must be posT-PAID. | 
[3 Money that is current at the place where the subscription is made will be taken in payment for the paper. 


Address T. S. ARTHUR & Co., 2 
© No. 5 Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Phila. : 
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‘WOKS FUR EVERYBODY, RIOT 
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SESE 


Orphan Niece. 

i<ate Walsingham. 
Poor Cousin. 

Klien Wareham. 
SVYoo Shall be Heir? 
, The Secret Foe. 
The Expectant. Agnes Serle. 
The Fright. The Heiress. 


The following are by CAPTAIN MARRYATT. 


Peter Simple. The Naval Officer. 
Jacob Faithfual,. Newton Forster. 
Phantom Ship. Midshipman Easy. 
King’s Own. Pacha of Many Tales. 
Snarleyow. 
Japhet in Search of a Father. 

The following are by MRS. GREY. 
Lena Cameron. Maneuvring Mother. 
Belle of the Family. Barone ’s Daughters. 
Sybil Lennard. Young Prima Donn. 
Harry Monk. Old Dower House. 
| Duke and Cousin. Hyacinthe, ov the Contrast. 
The Little Wife. Alice Seymour. 


The following are by T. S. ARTHUR. 

| Orphan Children. The Tweo Brides. 
Love in High Life. 

| Debtor’s Daughter: or 
Life and its Changes. 

Mary Moreton: or 

| The Broken Promise. 

| Love in a Cottage. 


Quiet Husband. 

Nan Darrell. 

Cousin Hinton. 
Prince and Pedlizxr. 
Merchant’s Daughter. 
The Squire. 


(ters. 


A Revelatwoa of Mesmerism. 
Insubordination: or 

The Shoemaker’s Daughters. 
Lucy Sandford: 

A Story of the Heart. 


The price of any single one is 25 cents. 
; and say what books they wish, and they will be sent at once. 


volume of. 324 pages. Price 50 cents. 

Horace Templeton. Levers New Book. Complete in one 
| large octavo volume of 228 pages. Price 50 cents. 

Tom Burke of Ours. 270 pages. Price 50 cents. 

Arthur O’Leary. Illustrated. 221 pazes. 

Jack Hinton, the Guardsman. Complete in one large octavo 
| volume of 1€5 pages. Price 374 cents. 

The Knight of Gwynne. 226 pages. 

Harry Lorrequer. 404 pages. Price 50 cents. 


Alexander Dumas’ works. The best in the world. 


The Iron Mask, or the Feats and Adventures of Raoul de 
Pravclonve. Being the conclusion of “ The Three Guardsmen,” 
Complete in 1°0 large octavo pages. Price One Dollar. 

| Louise La Vallieres or the Second Series and end of the 
“Tron Mask.” being the final conelusion of “The Three Guards- 
men,” ete. ete. Two volumes. Price One Dollar. 

Dianna of Meridor 3 the Lady of Monsoreau: or France in 
the Sixteenth Century. 538 pages. Price One Dollar. 

The Reign of Terror 3 Genevieve, or the Chevalier of the 
Maison Rouge. 200 pages. Illustrated. Price 50 cents. 

Isubel of Bavaria; or the Chronicles of France for the 
Reign of Charles the Sixth. 2?2 pages. Price 50 cents 

Kdmond Dantes. 


Price 50 cents. 


LIPPARD’S WORKS.—The most Exciting in the World. 


Washington nna His Generals; or Legends of the 
American Revolution. 438 pages. Price One Dollar. 

The Quaker Citys; or the Monks of Monk Hall. ‘Illus- 
trated with engravings. 500 pages. Price One Dollar. 

Paul Ardenheims; the Vonk of Wissahikon. A Romance 
of the Revolution. 00 pages. Price One Dollar. 

Legends of Mexico. 128 pages. Price 25 cents. 

The Nazarene. Volume One. 250 pages. Price 50 cents. 





Bel of Prairie Eden. 


'The Parricide. 


Blanche of Brandywine. 350 pages. Price 75 cents 
A Romance of Mexico. 25 cents 








Pirate and Three Cuat-| 


| Aniamal Chemistry, 111 pages. 
| Letters on Chemistry. 
Agnes, or the Possessed: 

| Buices in the 


|} FIV’ OF ANY OF THE BOOKS MENTIONED ABOVE, will 
city or country, for One Dollar, or eleven of any of them will be given for Two Dollars, or seventeen for Three Dollars. 
your lists all over the city and country, and lay in a stock of books, and call in person, or send on your orders at once for them. 
Persons in the country need only enclose One Dollar or more in a letter, to T. B. Peterson, 
So send on your letters and get the books you wish without delay. 

LEVER’S NOVELS.—The most Humorous in the World. ; Ten Thousand a Year. 
Charles O’Malley, the Irish Dragoon. Complete in one | 


Price 50 cents. | 


Gesuscom ‘eo 1m ol a Ase 
OD FOR THD MILLION,” AT GREATLY REDUCED RATES. 
THEY COMPRISE THE MOST MORAL, POPULAR, HUMOROUS, EXCITING, AND ENTERTAINING IN THE WORLD. 
Suitable for the Parlor, Library, Sitting Room, Railroad, Steamboat, or Chamber Reading. 
Published and for sale by T. B. PETERSON, No. 98 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
The following books are published at the very low price of Twenty-Five cents each, or any five of them for One Dollar. 
The f— lowing are by MISS ELLEN PICKERING. 


Works by the MOST POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Agnes Grey, «1 Autobiography, by Author of “Jane Eyre.” 
Roanoke : or Where is Utopia. By C. H. Wiley. 

Eva st. Clair, by G. P. R. James, author of “ Richelieu.” 
Moreton Hell, or the Haunted House, by R. Phipps, Esq. 
The Benutiful French Girl. A good book. 
Mysteries of B« diam, o: Annals of the Mad House. 
Ninon De L’Eneclos, her Life and Adventures. 

Life of Henry Thomas, the Burglar and Murderer. 


| Pictorial Life and Adventures of Dick Turpin. 


The Desperadoes of the New World. lfilustrated. 
The Orphan Child, by the Countess of Blessington. 
Grace Dudley, or Arwold at Saratoga, by Charles J. Peterson, 
The Ghost Stories. A Wonderful Book. Illustrated. 
Madison’s Exposition of Odd Fellowship. 
Father Clement, by Author of “Dunallen.” 

Abbey of Innismoyle, a Charming and Beautiful Story. 
The Insmared, by Lady Charlotte Bury. 

Flirtation, a Story of the Heart, by Lady Charlotte Bury. 
The Fortune Hunter, by Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt. 
Abednego, the Money Lender, by Mrs. Gore. 
Gliddon’s Ancient Egypt, her Monuments, Relics, &. 
True Art of Healing the Sick, by Dr. Hollick. 


Professor LIE BIG’S valuable Works on Chemistry. 


Agricultural Chemistry, 155 pages. Price 25 cents. 
Price 25 cents. 

First Series. Price 25 cents. 
Sevond Series. Price 25 cents. 
9 


Letters on Chemistry. 

tnimal Body. Price 2) cents. 

The Chemistry of Food. Price 25 cents. 

Chemistry and Physies in relation to Physiology and 
Pathology. Price 25 cents. The above works of Liebig, are also 
published in uniform style, bound, price Two Dollars. 

be given to any one, or sent to any one, to any place in this 

So make out 


By the author of a “ Diary of 
| a London Physician.” 452 pages. Price 50 cents. 
|The Illustrated Wandering Jew. [By Eugene Sue. 
With 87 large illustrations. Two volumes, each 50 cents. 
Life in Paris. Py Reynolds. Illustrated. Price 57} cents. 
|Salathiel. By Rey. George Croly. Price 50 cents. 
First and True Love. By George Sand, author of “ Con- 
suelo.” * Indiana.” ete.. beautifully illustrated, 228 pps. 50 cts. 
Cruising in the Lust War. First and Second Series. 
Being the complete work. by Charles J. Peterson. Price 50 cts. 
| Life of Jack Sheppard, the most noted burglar, robber, 
and jail breaker that ever lived. Illustrated. Price 50 cents. 


| Mysteries of Three Cities, Boston, New York, and Phi- 


Red Indians of Newfoundland. 


Being a sequel to Dumas’ celebrated | 
novel of the Count*of Monte Cristo. 200 pages. Price 50 cents. | 


ladelphia. By A.J. H. Duganne. 200 pages. Price 50 cents. 

A beautifully illus- 
trated Indian Story, by author of “ Prairie Bird.” Price 50 cts. 

Harris's Adventures in Africa. 
treat. Two volumes, 


Indiana. 









| 
| 


This book is a rich | 
Price $1.00, or handsomely bound $1.50. | 
By George Sand. author of “ First and True Love,” | 


ete. A very bewitching and interesting work. 258 pps. 50 cts. | 


The Petrel; or Love on the Ocean. 
equal to the best, by Admiral Fisher. 200 pages. 


A sea novel | 
Price 50 cts. | 


The New Newgate Calendar! or the Chronicles of | 


Crime. Beautifully illustrated with Twenty-Eight Engravinge. 
Two vols , 480 pages, price One Dollar. 


The Chronicles of Crimes; or the Second Series and | 


eonclusion of the New Newgate Calendar. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Two vols., 480 pages. Price One Dollar. 
Pictorial Life and Adventures of Guy Fawkes; 
The Bloody Tower. ete. Hlustrated. 200 pages. Price 50 cents. 
The Tower of London. By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
With 100 splendid engravings. Fwo volumes. Each 50 cents. 
Aristocracy, or Life among the Upper Ten. Price 50 cents. 
Llorente’s History of the Inquisition in Spain. 
Complete in one large octavo volume. Price 37} cents. 


| Philip in Search of a Wife. An excellent book, 25 cts. 


Rural Life in New England. A beautiful book, 28 cts. 


| Dr. Hollick’s Anatomy and Physiology, with a 
large dissected plate of the Human Figure, colored to life. By | 


Works by the BEST AUTHORS inthe World. | 
Valentine Vox, the Ventriloquist. By Henry Cockton. | 


i7 pages. 


Price 50 cents; or a fine illustrated edition, 75 cts. 
By G. W. Reynolds, illustrated. 


50 cents. | 


the celebrated Dr. Hollick, with ‘is portrait. Priee One Dollar. | 


The Lady’s Work Table Book. Price 50 cents. 
Life of the Rev. John N. Maffit. Price 12} cents. 
Odd Fellowship Exposed. Illustrated. Price 12} cents. 


Mormonism Exposed. Full of Engravings. Price 12) cts. | 


‘ta A discount of 20 per cent will be made to all persons on buying One Dollar’s worth or more of Peterson’s Books. 


ee 


| T. B. PETERSON’S Cheap Book, Magazine, Newspaper and Publishing Establishment, is at 
| No. 98 Chestnut Styeet, Philadelphia. 


generally, to cal 


From which place he will supply all orders for any books at all in advance of all others, and at publishers’ lowest cash prices. He | 

respectfully invites Country Merchants, Booksellers, Pedlers, Canvassers, Agents, the Trade, Strangers in the City, and the public | 
| and examine his extensive collection of cheap publications, where they will be sure to find all the latest and 

| cheapest wor's published in this country or elsewhere. any of which will be sold at very low prices. Call and be convinced. 


T. B. Peterson is also agent for, and recetves subscriptions to any of the Monthly Magazines and Weekly Newspapers, which will 
| be served regularly to subscribers in any part of the city or districts, or mailed to subscribers to any place in this country. 

8 Agents, Peddlers, Canvassers, Booksellers, News Agents, &c., throughout the country, who wish to make money on a small 
| capital, would do well to address T. B. Peterson, who will furnish a complete outfit for a comparatively small amount. 





| #@-All orders from Booksellers, News Agents, etc., will be filled at as low prices, if not lower, than at any other house in this country. 


| 
at 












































THE DOLLAR NEWSPAPER. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Circulation Weekly about 40,000 Copies. 
EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


A SERIES OF PRIZE STORIES, 


FOR WHICH $500 WAS PAID, IS NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 


———ooOeeeeeeeemsSs es 


THE DOLLAR NEWSPAPER 


is now the only newspaper of its character afforded to single subscribers at One Douuar per year, and 
is printed on a large imperial sheet of white paper, with fair, new type, of full face and small body, 
by which the largest amount of reading may be crowded into the smallest space. Thus, while it pre- 
sents an appearance as neat and handsome as any other, and can be as easily read, it is of more 
convenient size to handle in reading. As a vehicle of the EARLIEST NEWS it has no equal among 
the weekly press, and the series of Prize Stories now in course of publication in it, drawn out by the 
payment of $500 in I'remiums, place it above all rivalry in the character of its domestic stories, and 
add to the other inducements for an early subscription. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE “NEWSPAPER'S” CHARACTER. 


It is supplied with a variety of reading matter, which will reward the perusal of any intelligent 
person in the community, comprising Original and Select Stories; Humorous Sketches; Tales of 
Travel; Romances; Sketches of Real Life; Valuable Biographies; Poetry, Serious, Sentimental, and 
Humorous; a Column for the Curious; Gems from New Works; Local Matters; Reviews of New 
Publications; Popular Lectures; Scientific Novelties; Anecdotes; Opinions; Glimpses of the Law; 
Foreign Correspondence, and Foreign and Domestic News to the latest hour; Congressional and Legis- 
lative Intelligence; Accidents and Casualties; Financial Articles; all the Markets; Miscellaneous 


Editorial Articles ; and a combination of information and amusing sketches, facts, and fancies, such as 
is rarely seen in one publication. 


A WORD TO THE PUBLIC GENERALLY. 


‘The Dollar Newspaper” is the only weekly family newspaper that contains the News to within a 
few hours of its date; and though the only one afforded to single subscribers at One Dollar per year, 
the amount of matter weekly given in it is as great as that published by the largest of the two-dollar 
papers; so that subscribers get as much reading for one dollar, and, as a general thing, fresher news, 
as other family newspapers give for two dollars. The Newspaper’s original stories are from our best 
writers, and the miscellaneous selections are chaste and moral. A feature peculiar to the ‘‘ News- 
paper,” and one which greatly enhances its value with the farmer and his family, is an 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, 


in which about two columns of original articles are weekly published, on subjects connected with the 
practical business of the farm—the chemical properties of soils and manures; the most approved modes 
of cultivation, etc., ete. 

Its news, to which it devotes large space, unlike almost all other weekly papers, is up to within a 
few hours of its date. The ‘‘ Newspaper” is, in a word, perhaps more utilitarian as well as more original 
in matter, than any other family paper in the country, and while one dollar per year is considered very 
low to single subscribers, the terms to clubs are still lower; and it is to these that we especially call 
the attention of postmasters and all other friends of the ‘“‘ Newspaper,” who may feel an interest in 
increasing its circulation. This is the season for making up clubs, and a little effort here and there 
will make our circulation, which is at present greater than that of any other family newspaper in the 
country, twice as large as it now is. The following are the club terms :— 


Club of Six Copies, . ; ‘ $5 00 | Club of Thirty-four Copies, . . $25 00 
Club of Thirteen Copies, . ‘ 10 00 | Club of Forty-two Copies, 30 00 
Club of Twenty Copies, . ‘ 15 00 Club of Fifty Copies, . ‘ ‘ 35 00 
Club of Twenty-seven Copies, . 20 00 | Club of Seventy-Five Copies, . 50 00 


The amount of subscription in every instance must be in advance, and in no case will a subscription 
ve received for a shorter period than one year. Will our friends, the Postmasters, show the paper to such 
persons in their neighbourhood as may wish to become subscribers ? 


THE MARKETS, 
Wholesale and Retail—Prices of Cattle, of Produce, &c., &c. 

The important subjects which come under this head are minutely attended to, and more fully reported 
than in any other Weekly Family Paper in the country. In connexion with this matter, a Bank Note 
List, the Rates of Discount, a notice of all new counterfeit and altered notes, with the Rates of Domestic 
Exchange, are weekly published, after undergoing careful revision and correction. Beside these, the 


prices of the staple products of the country, in all the principal markets, as well as the price of cattle 
in all the Atiantic cities, are condensed into a brief space in each number. 


POSTIASTBRS ANID SUBSORIBBRS. 
Every Postmaster in the country, whom our subscribers may make their agent, may write and frank 
orders for the ‘‘ Newspaper,” or sign, frank, and send orders for the ‘‘ Newspaper,” written by another. 
No subscriptions continued for a longer period than ordered and paid for. Address, post paid, 


A. H. SIMMONS & CO., 
Publishers of The Dollar Newspaper, S. W. corner Third and Chestnut Sts., Philada. 

































































THE FIRST INSTALMENT FOR 1861) 


The public has now in possession the first instalment of the promises made by SARTAIN in his 
Prospectus for 1851. Those promises have been fulfilled to the letter. The four leading embellish- 
ments are truly TRiumPHs or ART! 


THE ILLUMINATED FRONTISPIECE, 


designed and executed in Chromo-Lithography, in seven different colours, by the celebrated house of 
DONDORFP, of Frankfort, Germany, is emblematical of the Four Seasons. For appropriateness of 
design, richness of colouring, and exquisite grace in the grouping, it has elicited unbounded enco- 
miums from all who have seen it. 


THE ENGRAVED TITLE-PAGE, 


a Line Engraving of the finest quality, designed and executed by two of the most eminent artists of 
London, illustrates with equal truth and beauty that happy combination of Art and Literature which 
is ever to be found in the pages of Sartain’s Magazine. 


PREPARING MOSES FOR THE FAIR 


excels, if possible, either of the preceding. It unites the minute finish of the Line and Stipple process 
with the softness and the strong lights of Mezzotinto. And, lastly, 


THE MOTHER AND CHILD 


is one of those glorious Mezzotints, for which Mr. Sartain has made himself so justly celebrated. a 
Besides these four leading embellishments, each so perfect in itself, and yet each so unlike the other, a 
the January Number contains the first seven of that extraordinary series of 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST, 
executed in London, under the superintendence of CHARLES HEATH. It contains also the first of a 


PICTORIAL ENIGMAS, 


with original designs by Mr. Elliot, and the first of a still more remarkable and beautiful series of 
designs by HARVEY, twelve in number, one for each month, illustrating the 


LIFE OCF MAN AND OF THE YEAR. 


The literary contents are in keeping with the high artistic character of the Magazine. The distin- 
guished Swedish authoress, FREDRIKA BREMER, has given in this Number the first of an entirely 
new series of tales, of a character different from anything she has heretofore published. She has 
through life been in the habit of collecting and recording remarkable instances of love in real life. 
These she has now commenced writing out, expressly for Sartain’s Magazine, under the title of 


NWORTHERN LOVES AND LEGENDS. 


The January Number contains also an original and highly beautiful ballad by Mary Howirt, a 
powerful tale of domestic life by Mrs. KirKLanp, and the first of Dr. Topp’s great work on the Life of 
Christ. Mr. Dows, lately a contributor to Bentley and the Dublin University Magazine, but now a : 
resident of Boston, whose brilliant papers on the Later French Lyrics attracted so much attention, has B 
contributed a most amusing article on Literary Coincidences and Plagiarisms. ReMBRANDT PEALE, - 
the celebrated painter of Washington, has furnished an interesting anecdote connected with his profes- S 
sion. ‘* Two Faces under one Hood,” by Mrs. Emma C. Empury, is a capital story of boarding-house f 
life, while ** Amy,” by Mrs. Burier, depicts with great power and truthfulness the sufferings and 
wrongs of seamstresses in our large cities. ‘*West Point” is hit off by our new contributor, Amy 
Lornxor, in a style worthy of Willis. The poem by Mrs. Stcourney, on the Death of her Son, is one 
of the most beautiful and touching pieces she has ever written. Some critics have pronounced it supe- 
rior even to her celebrated lines on the ‘* Death of an Infant.” The sketch of Gov. Briaas, of Massa- 
chusetts, will warm the heart of every true American patriot. There are poems also of rare excellence 
by Epira May, Exiza L. Sproat, Atice Carey, Rev. Caartes T. Brooks, Mr. Exttsworrn, Mrs. 
Horsrorp, Miss Lyncu, &c., &e., &e. ‘ 

But the time would fail us to tell the many good things now offered, and the many in store, for the 
readers of Sartain; suffice it to say, that all who want in their families a work, whose appearance and 
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embellishments shall diffase on every side a higher taste for art, and whose pages shall contain a 
a higher style of literature than that afforded by any other American periodical, should without delay 
| send in their names and their subscriptions. 
i et eS" Os RP oe oe eee ee eee eee meee 
t! TERMS FOR 1851—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


) Single Copies, $3; Five Copies, $10; and Ten Copies for $20; and an ‘Extra Copy to the person 
; sending the Club of Ten. Single numbers of any month 25 cents. 
| é These Terms will not be departed from by any of the Philadelphia $3 Magazines. 
4 Postmasters and others wishing to form elubs will be supplied with a specimen copy gratis. 
| ' For Five Dollars we will send in return full sets of Sartain’s Magazine for 1849 and 1850, and two 
. volumes of Campbell’s Foreign Monthly Magazine, thus securing upwards of 3000 pages of literary 
matter, and upwards of 400 engravings for $5. Address 


JOHN SARTAIN & CO., 
Philadelphia. 
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UNPAID LETTERS.—In future we shall make it an invariable rule to allow aut unpaid letters to 
remain in the Post-Office. Correspondents wishing answers to their letters will bear this in mind. 
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1UgT TUNE Wwaatir i wi.’ 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Artaur’s Home Gazette is the title of a new weekly paper which has evidently spoken a good word for itself in 
the ear of a large and favouring public. ‘The name of the editor carries with it a prestige of success with the thousands 
who have communed with him as a fireside or parlour-window Mentor, dispensing sage lessons under the veil of plea- 


+ sant fictions. It is easy to see, however, that Mr. Arthur is not disposed to settle on the lees of an established reputa- 


tion, or to wear only the laurels won in another field. He comes to his present work with a fresh alacrity and vigour, 


/ and seems resolved to give the world assurance of a paper that shall come into the domestic circle with blessings in its 


train, as did the Ark of old into the house of Obed Edom. He has secured the aid of some of the ablest pens in the 
country, and his own does not by any means confine itself to leaders in the editorial columns. He writes all over his 
paper, and interesting matter greets us in every corner.—Anglo-American New Church Repository. 

ArtTuurR’s Home Gazetre.—The Gazette is admirably adapted to supply an important desideratum in the field of 
literature. Its character is essentially literary, being equivalent to a woolly magazine,—devoting but little space to 
the current news, which, in these days of dightning, always has become stale before reaching a point very remote from 
the place of its publication. Mr. Arthur, as a writer, is most happy in his delineations of character and scenes to be 
met with everywhere in the common walks of life, and enforcing the most wholesome truths and salutary lessons, at 
the same “me his sketches possess all the interest the most fascinating writers of light fiction infuse into their works. 

1s, &c., in which the useful and the sweet are admirably blended, his paper is redundant; and it would 
bacon us »ssible for any one to be its reader without being the better for it.— Franklin (Ind.) Examiner. 

Arta. s Home Gazerre.—The success of this paper is unprecedented, and bids fair to outstrip all its competitors. 
The editor has heretofore endeared himself to the American public by his beautiful, instructive, and moral stories ; and 
the readers of the ‘‘ Home Gazette’’ receive, in addition to the editor’s inimitable tales, sketches, &c., a large amount 
of excellent original and selected matter, suited for the home circle. All who desire an unobjectionable family print 
will find it in the ‘‘ Home Gazette.’’— Vincennes (Ind.) Gazette. 


The ‘‘ Home Gazette’’ is elegantly printed on fine white paper, with large, clear-faced type, that may be read by 
young and old without injury to the eyes. 


TERMS OF THE PAPER--IN ALL CASES IN ADVANCE. 


One copy, per annum, - - : $2 00 | Ten copies, per annum, : - - $15 00 
Three copies, “ - - - : 5 00 | Fourteen copies, ‘‘ . : . 20 00 
Six copies, aS - : - 10 00 


Where a club of six, ten, or fourteen copies are sent, an extra copy will be furnished to the postmaster, or other 
person, who makes up the club. 

xX? All letters must be post-paid. 

<7 Monev that is current at the place where the subscription is made will be taken in payment for the paper. 

&r-Specimen numbers will always be furnished to those who write us, free of postage. 

eri sters throughout the United States will act as our agents; or those who wish to subscribe can transmit 
the money ~ ‘ect to us by letter. %&7Be sure, in ordering the paper, to give the name of the post-office, county, and 


state, where it is to be sent. Address 
T. S. ARTHUR & Co., 
No. 5 Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Philadelphia. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


THE LEADING WEEKLY OF THE UNION. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is now the leading weekly pense in the United States. Its circulation is 
undeniably greater than that of any other paper, of the same kind, in the Union, while its literary contents are allowed, 
by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. Such tales as ‘‘ The Deserted Wife,’’ “ Shannondale,’’ and ‘‘ Virginia and 
Magdalene,”’ have placed “‘ The Post’’ a “ head and shoulders’’ above its contemporaries. 

In the intervals of Mrs. Sourawortu’s Novetetres, we design publishing other and shorter Novelettes from 
authors of admitted celebrity. We have three now on hand, which we shall publish during the year. 


THE BELLE OF THE SPRINGS, by Mrs. Caro.tine Lee Hentz, author of ‘‘ The Mob Cap,”’ etc. 
THE IRON HAND, by T.S. Arruur, Esa. 
THE TEXAN HUNTRESS, by C. W. Wesser, author of ‘‘ Old Hicks, the Guide,’’ ‘* The Shot in the Eye,”’ etc. 


And mark this! What the proprietors of the Post promise they perform,—or do better. They do not announce a 
long list of distinguished contributors, with whom they have made no arrangement, and whose stories never appear. 

In addition to such choice or1GINAL articles, involving a large outlay of money, the columns of the Post will contain 
a great amount of miscellaneous reading, such as the 


CREAM OF THE FOREIGN PERIODICALS, 
witty and humorous articles, selections from the Agricultural Journals, riddles and conundrums, etc., etc. 

REPORTS OF LECTURES.—During the past year we gave the celebrated Lectures on Shakspeare, by Mr. 
Dana, and the instructive and interesting ones of Dr. Baird upon Europe—Letters from Abroad—General News— 
Reports of the Markets—a Bank Note and Stock List, etc., etc. 

One or more PORTRAITS of remarkable persons, or PICTURES OF REMARKABLE PLACES, are also 


weekly given. 
A MORAL PAPER. 


In conclusion, we may say that we shall maintain for the Post the character it has acquired of being a strictly moral 
paper; one that a parent may allow to go freely before his innocent sons and daughters. We need hardly repeat here 
that the Post has done more to prevent the publication and sale of immoral works than any half-a-dozen other papers 
in the land. A careful guard shall also be kept, as heretofore, over our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, that nothing of an 
improper character may obtain admittance. 

In short, whatever is calculated to refine, instruct, amuse, or gratify, shall find its appropriate place in the POST; 
and let the reader mark one thing,—whatever others may = we will not be behind in the performance. A paper 
that has stood for twenty-nine years, steadily progressing all that time, and which has now the largest list of subscribers 
of any paper of the same class in the United States, is not to be left behind in the race by any rival. 


TERMS: 


The terms of the POST are Two Dollars if paid in advance, Three Dollars if not paid in advance. For Five Dollars 
one copy is sent three years. Wecontinue the following low terms for clubs, to be sent in the city to one address, and 
in the country, to one post-office. 


4 COPIES, - : 





$5 00 per annum. 


ee (And one to Agent, or the getter up of the Club,) —- - $1000 ‘* 
a. (And one to Agent, or the getter up of the Club,) ~~ - $1500 ‘ 
20 " (And one to Agent, or the getter up of the Club,) : . $20 00 as 


The money for clubs must always be sent in advance. Subscriptions may be sent at our risk. When the sum is 
large, a draft should be procured, if possible, the cost of which may be deducted from the amount. Sample numbers 
furnished gratis to persons willing to subscribe by enna A 


d 
DEACON & PETERSON, No. 66 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 
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“NATIONAL I 


With the = number, the publishers of Sartain’s Magazine wil commence the finth Volu 
series ; and, relying upon the experience of the past as a guide for the future, they propose im f 
coming volume, to meet the growing demands of a rapidly enlarging reading communi 
improving public taste, by an nyse decided enlargement in the literary departm 
advancement of the standard of quality as well as quantity. The formation of ad 


NATIONAL LITERATURE, 


Having become an object of ardent desire—not as formerly with scholars only, but also wil the people ai 
large, no effort.will be spared to gratify that wish, to the extent of the publishers’ ability; 1 ‘ if th 
endeavour, many brilliant articles, from the pens of mba Wie ht aaa 


WEW CONTRIBUTORS, 


In addition te the host of able writers who have already graced our pages, will henceforth add new: interes 
to the Periodical. 













































OUR PRIZE ARTICLES. On aes Capeateaee = 

The first of these will appear in the July number. The Premium Commi eynell C 
Hon. Joseph R. Chandler, ah Geo George H. Boker, , have made considaravia aa Dy in @ 
the great number of manuscripts submitted, and wi “announce their award in the Shi ja 
during the present month. dh ON as 

The policy of this Magazine in aiming at the highest excellence, both in “Literature 
established it in the confidence of the public, and continues gradually and steadily to. enlamge - 
circulation and extend its influence. The present publishers, thus encouraged, have Lyon’ cre 
its regular dimensions from 48 to 64 pages, monthly, with considerable ad itions of extra.m 
sionally during the year. Arrangements have been made for a still further increase, and they: 
rely, without boastfulness or undue assumption, upon the intrinsic merit of the aty’r 
illustrations, for a still wider support, which will enable them to render the work , os ee 


A GREAT NATIONAL MAGAZINE: Re: 

WORTHY OF THE FREEST PEOPLE AND THE BROADEST OF EMPI: ate 

The Ninth volume will make its appearance in a type, beautiful and entirely pedis the nest wh: 
paper, and with unrivalled embellishments. 4 


THE LONDON AND PARIS FASHIONS, 


As they appear in the English and French journals, are transferred to this work inn 
tion, in advance of all others, and accompanied with descriptions, full, lucid, and complete. 
















SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. Pres ates Weak eee 

The-series of Scriptural illustrations commenced in January last, under the editorial supervisi mn : 
John Todd, D.D., which have given such universal satisfaction, will be continued. As eack is separate 
and distinct from those which preceded it, subscribers can commence in July without baring) , continu- 

ation of articles which appeared in a previous number. Under no citcumstances will any story onti- 

nued from one volume to another. As we stereotyped the earlier numbers of the — ar 
supply the back numbers from January when preferred. 339 


GREAT REDUCTION OF POSTAGE. = hy ds 
ps yo wal postage law, which goes into operation on the ist of me next this. Mi Ave 
 adiaied: With our piveoest | increase of reading matter, the postage und ee 1a de 
pen been eng: Ae cents = Number, for all distaneés ;—under nash new law it w 


nder 500 miles, - - - 23 cents. 
Over 500 miles and under’ 1500 ‘miles, Ree Te 
Over 1500 * * 2500 ‘ : - ef 
Over.2500. 3H gggp He 
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TERMS FOR 1851—WHEN IN ADVANCE. 


pity 
Single Copies, $3; Five Copies, $10; and Ten Copies for $20, and an Extra Copy to the person. ‘sending 
the Club of Ten. Single Numbers of any month ro seat | - oe ona a 
Thése Terms will not be departed from by any of the Philadelphia $3 Magazines. ae, ers 
For Five Dollars we will send in return full sets of Sartain’s Magazine for 1849 and 1850, a nd two 
volumes of Campbell’s Foreiga Semi-Monthly gr = sae thus securing upwards of 3000 se er literary 


matter, and upwards of 400 engravings for $5. 
JOHN SARTAIN & CO., 
UNPAID LETTERS.—We make it a rule to allow au. unpaid letters to remain in the Post: 
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